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HARDY 
PLANTS 


When we say NEW, it’s new they are. Every 
one has outstanding merit, proven by Way- 
side’s exacting tests. All are full-rooted, 
sturdy plants that bloom first year. Nowhere 
else can you secure 50 strictly new things, 
each one being a real find. 


NF ROSES-SHRUBS 
AND VINES 


What we have just said about our new 
hardy plants applies equally well to our 





AN AMAZING 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


roses, shrubs and vines. New things are The lower half is pure white, the 


upper half a flame orange. 

Blooms are extra large. 

75c ea. 3 for $2. 
Dozen for $7.50 


often sold out early. So we urge sending 
for our catalog at once to make your se- 
lections timely. 

NEW CATALOG 
Aside from the many new things in this year’s catalog, it contains cultural directions and 
various helpful facts, not contained in any book you could buy at any price. Numerous true 
to life color illustrations. Goodly sized ones that show you exactly what to expect. 
Send 5 three cent stamps for it, to cover handling and carrying cost or we will send it 25c¢ 
express collect. It’s the finest, most useful catalog for 1940. 
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This “DOUBLE DUTY” FERTILIZER 
. . . feeds your plants 


. . « improves the soil ! 





— 
2 BUSHELS 





H ERE’S the ideal plant food for your lawn 
and garden. It’s DRICONURE—Nature’s own fer- 
tilizer. It contains only nature’s own products—cow 
manure, poultry manure and PEAT MOSS—all 
perfectly blended in the correct proportions to assure 
better growth ... better results. 
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mug 2 OURBAON INC. 
New yorn, N 







Not only do the manures in this all-organic fertilizer 
provide the important natural feeding elements for 
healthy plant growth, but the PEAT MOSS also 
improves the physical structure and moisture- 
holding capacity of the soil. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, is clean, 
odorless and easy to use. And, what’s more, it is 
absolutely safe. The stabilizing effects of the PEAT 
MOSS in DRICONURE prevent it from burning or 
leaching. That’s why it is the ideal fertilizer for home 
gardeners, as well as professional growers. 






DRICONURE gives double service in the garden. 
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GIVE strict attention to shading, watering and ventilation of plants 
in frames. 

DIG LIBERAL amounts of moist peat moss into the soil when 
planting roses. 

SET OUT early cabbage, broccoli and cauliflower plants as soon as 
the weather settles. 

HOUSE plants should not be neglected during the rush of outdoor 
operations in the Spring. 

DO NOT neglect dormant spraying of purely ornamental trees for 
purposes of a general Spring clean-up. 

REMOVE about one-third of the old stems of forsythia to ground 
level as soon as flowering has passed. 

JAPANESE anemones will appreciate mulching with leaf mold, rotted 
manure or peat moss soon after growth starts. 

PLANT deciduous woody plants as soon as the soil is workable. 
Evergreen planting need not be done as early. 

DECIDUOUS hedge pruning of a severely formative nature had 
best be done now. Along with pruning can well go fertilization. 

PERENNIAL borders will benefit from a liberal application of 
complete fertilizer broadcast and worked in with the first hoeing. 





PATCHING of lawns with seed and fertilizer had best be done 
early. Be sure to rake carefully and to roll only after the soil is 
no longer soggy. 

LILY pools should be drained and cleaned before the lilies start to 
grow. Hardy waterlilies may be put out now and tender kinds late 
in May or in June. 

TRY TO finish rough coarse work such as tree planting or repairs 
to walls, walks, drains and garden structures before the time for 
finished garden housekeeping arrives. 

BEFORE the start of cleaning and cultivating operations, make sure 
of the position and security of plant labels. Lack of attention to 
this point can make orphans of many plants. 

BEFORE growth starts remove and burn dead stems and foliage of 
peonies, irises and other plants which would be reinfected by fungus 
spores carried over Winter on last year’s growth. 

CONTROL of certain fungus diseases in peonies, tree peonies and 
delphiniums can be achieved by a thorough drenching of the 
crowns with semesan just as growth is starting. 

TRANSPLANT (prick off) indoor seedlings of annuals and vege- 
tables as soon as the second leaves develop. Most such young 
plants will require two- to three-inch spacing in frames or boxes. 

DO NOT disturb the roots of established plants of dictamnus, 
peonies or platycodons by forking too close to them. Also, avoid 
cutting off underground shoots of bulbs and lilies in early hoeings. 

IMPROVE existing soil with manure and fertilizer rather than go to 
the expense of complete replacement. Peat moss, home-made com- 
post and other similar materials can be substituted for manure if it 
be unobtainable. 

















FREE , 


i)| GENUINE 
Book 
This booklet tells you 
Yi all about the new Large- 
4} flowering Clematis. 





HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


Fine Ground Horticultural 


1524 So. WESTERN AVENUE 


This year use DRICONURE in your garden—on 
your lawn. You'll like the way it brings out the rich 
coloring in flowers—the way it quickly transforms 
thin, spotty lawns into thick-tufted, velvety green 
lawns. Order DRICONURE from your local dealer, 
or write today for Free literature and prices. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


Also Distributors of Imported and Domestic Sphagnum Peats 


H 165 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


177 MILK STREET 


CHICAGO BOSTON 

















. 
Bouts syunene wartedion are westiy WeH L dA 
descri , and many illustrated in nat- e Have a Limi unt 
ural color. You will thrilled with the “ane — 


lovely pure white Duchess of Edinburgh, 
the violet-purple of Gypsy Queen, the 
lavender of Ramona, and the glorious 
colors of their many companions. 


All Varieties Are 2-Year-Old 
Grown on Their Own Roois 


A select group of small-flowered Clema- 
tis is also described in our booklet. Both 
the large-flowering and small-flowering 
varieties will bring a distinctive color 
touch to your garden. All are modestly 
priced. Write today for Booklet H. 


James |. George & Son 
FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 

















There will be no more avail- 
able as long as the war lasts. 
If you need any for use this 
Spring, Summer or Fall, order 
at once. 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
35 Harrison Street 
ROSLINDALE MASS. 
Tel. PARkway 6020 
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PLANT holly of all sorts in Spring only. In the North, do not 
stimulate their growth with chemical fertilizers. 


ALL LATE-flowering shrubs should be pruned now. Also, remove 
dead and broken branches from other woody plants. 


WATCH for self-sown seedlings of Verbena bonariensis and thin 
them down to a reasonable number or transplant a few. 


SHIRLEY poppies may be sown among the daffodils. Later, when 
the leaves of the bulbs turn brown, the poppies will replace them. 


SPRAY now to prevent the formation of spruce galls. Oil or lime- 
sulphur used according to the manufacturers’ recommendations will 
prove effective. 


LEAVE cups about newly planted shrubs and trees. Neater appearance 
and no loss in water catching ability will result if these cups are 
leveled off by filling with coarse sand. 


NEWLY planted shrub althzas will be very slow in starting into 
growth. Do not become discouraged and give them up for dead 
before they have had a fair chance to start. 

REMOVE dead or weak wood from tree peonies at once. Keep the 


plants thrifty and symmetrical by induction of systematic replace- 
ment of top by new shoots from the ground. 





IF HYBRID tea roses have failed, investigate the new large-flowered 
polyanthas (Floribunda) varieties. They are hardy, easily grown 
and will bear fine crops of showy flowers all Summer. 


PROTECT the emerging growth of eremurus against frosts by cover- 
ing on cold nights with inverted boxes or peach baskets. The peach 
baskets will be found useful in Summer for shading newly set 
young plants. 


PLANT hedge plants at well-spaced intervals in single rows. Fully 
as satisfactory development will result as under the old-time stag- 
gering plan. Do not hill soil up to hedge plants, especially those 
close to sidewalks. 


ADD NO more raw material to last year’s compost pile. Turn old piles 
and start a new one. Numerous small heaps, each completed within 
a relatively short period will yield more uniform compost. When a 
compost heap is ready it should be applied to the soil. 


IN ADDITION to pruning, make sure that all vines and climbing 
roses are securely fastened back to their supports. Part of the job 
of pruning is to remove twining stems from gutter pipes and 
downspouts. Also, prevent climbing plants from gaining headway 
on roofs. 


IN THIS country where there is little or no cultural need, trees and 
shrubs are trained on walls for ornament only. Under American 
climatic conditions, it is better to train the stems of plants so used 
on wires which are separated from the structure by a few inches, 
rather than nail tight to hot masonry. 


HEAVY mulching with the hay from Winter covering, shredded 
banana stems or even packing excelsior can remove all need for 
cultivation of large beds of daylilies, delphiniums, perennial asters 
or many woody plants. Apply the mulch after Spring feeding and 
cultivation. In using the hay, the possible fire hazard must be 
considered. 
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Honestly believe Sterling is the finest 
brilliant pink long-stemmed rose 





there is. Perfect in shape, deliciously 


fragrant, and apparently disease 


ROSE STERLING 


proof. No matter how hot the sun, 


Sterling’s pink doesn’t fade. Regard- 


Each $1.25 Doz. $12.50 


less of what favorite pink rose you 
may have, Sterling will make it look 


a bit, shall we say—‘‘shabby.”’ 


OTHER NEW ROSES 


There's all the amazingly new 
Horvath Setigera Hybrids. The real 
Vikings of rosedom in their sturdy 
growth, and freedom from disease. 

There are climbers—one has blooms 
6 inches across—dooryard and hedge 
Roses. Many are shown in the catalog 
in full color photo illustrations. You 
can’t go wrong on a single Wayside 


NEW FREE CATALOG 


Go to any book store, offer any 
money you will, and you can't buy 
any single book that includes the cul- 
tural directions and the floral helps 
like in our new catalog. But you must 
send five 3 cent stamps for parcel 
post, or if you prefer, we will send it 
25c¢ express collect. Don't forget that 
it’s freely illustrated in beautiful true 














Rose. color cuts. 
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TO HELP YOU BUY INTELLIGENTLY 


“Better Gardens for 1940” is more than an ordinary cata- 
logue because it describes accurately without exaggeration 
more trees, shrubs and hardy plants than are offered by 
almost any nursery in the country. 

You will find it helpful and our nurseries a source for 
many varieties of plants not ordinarily offered elsewhere in 
quality material at reasonable prices. 

If you are interested in gardening this Spring, be sure to 
write for a copy of “Better Gardens for 1940.” 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 


We maintain a complete landscape service for gardens of all types. 








SOME SUITABLE SPRING SUGGESTIONS 


Azalea Altaclarensis—Much the finest pure yellow variety, large 
flowers, strong plants, $3.00-$5.00 each. 

Azalea Ledifolia Alba—Very large single snow white flowers, 
evergreen, $3.00-$4.00 each. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons—12 finest varieties, splendidly budded, 
$3.00-$7.50 each. 

Rhododendron Racemosum—Charming dwarf variety for the 
Rock Garden, white or pink, $1.50—$2.00 each. 

Clematis—A grand collection including 20 varieties of the large 
flowered section, all on own roots, excellent novelties are 
included, 75 cents to $1.50 each. 

Roses—In 200 varieties, including the sub-zero Brownell collec- 
tion and many other novelties. 

Viburnum Burkwoodi—The hardy gardenia scented snowball, 
B. & B., $2.50-$4.00 each. 

Liliums—50 varieties, for spring planting, also Lilium seeds in 
75 varieties, a collection of 12 varieties seeds of easy ger- 
mination for $2.00. 

Herbs—Seeds of 20 excellent varieties only $1.00; 10 varieties, 
50 cents. 

Eremurus Seeds—Collection of 6 varieties, $1.00. 

Hardy Oyclamen—5 varieties, lovely rock garden plants, 50 
cents to $1.00 each. 

Montbretias—Collection of 10 varieties, one of each $1.00; 100 
strong bulbs, 10 varieties, $6.00. 

Chrysanthemums—New varieties, Acacia, Autumn Lights, 
Gleam o’ Gold, Goblin, each 50 cents, set for $1.75. 

Hemerocallis—Hyperion, Vesta, Modesty, Cinnabar, 75 cents 
each, set of 4 varieties $2.50. 





You are cordially invited to come and look over our stock, open 
each day of the week. We are very near junctions of 
Routes 3 and 18, also of Route 128. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


FRONT & FEDERAL STREETS WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
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Quality BEM since 1897 





Cover Illustration: Trilliums. 
Photograph by Edwin H. Lincoln. 


Garden Work for Early April ‘ ee FOR SPRING 
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Horticultural News-Letter 165, 166 
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25 Ibs. $1.75 100 Ibs. $5.00 general outdoor and greenhouse use. 
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eties from which to choose: both singles and Greenhouse Plant From the Philippines 179 
doubles in pinks, lavenders, lilacs, blues, violets, 
reds, red purples and whites. Brand’s Freneh 
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fully illustrated and colored catalog and order Wood Ashes a Valuable Fertilizer 181 
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Aristocrats of seventy years’ 
breeding and development, 
from the largest and finest 
stock in America. We have 
10,000 vigorous roots, in more 
than 100 varieties ready to ship. Nowhere 
else can you find a larger and finer collection 
from which to make your choice. Last year’s 
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uberous - rooted RB egonias Chrysanthemums known the 





World over for their BEAUTY, 


Ideal for masses of color in shaded places where other 
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HIS year's Spring flower show in Detroit, which opened 
Saturday, March 23, was the largest ever staged in the 
Middle West and contained the largest single garden ever set 
up at any flower show in the 
country. More than 33,000 


shown in Detroit supplemented by orchids from Mr. Martin's 
own orchid house. This orchid garden covered 200 square feet 
and formed a natural setting for the orchids, some of the plants 

being cradled in the branches of 


° trees. 
square feet in area, this garden Garden at Detroit Show The Michigan Indians’ utili- 


contained three large pools, 
aggregating 6,000 square feet, 
in which swans, flamingoes, 
crowned cranes and other water birds waded and on the lawns 
of which several peacocks promenaded. A waterfall tumbled 
a distance of eight feet into one of the pools. 

A thousand evergreen trees and 500 birches were used in 
the foundation and background for 400 flowering shrubs, 
besides 470 rhododendrons, 200 mountain laurels and 1,200 
azaleas. Five thousand tulips bordered one pool and 100 
hydrangeas, hundreds of perennials, annuals and bulbs were 
in bloom. A hundred tons of stone went into this one garden 
and 6,400 square feet of bent grass was used for its lawns. 

This garden was one of 20, which included bulb gardens, 
naturalistic, herb and cottage gardens, formal and informal 
gardens and many others. 

Attracting a great deal of attention were two small gardens 
for the man of limited means, one for a 30-foot lot, and one 
for a 40-foot lot. They were called the Edgar A. Guest 
gardens. Working plans for these two gardens were given free 
of charge to anyone desiring to reproduce either one. 

An exhibit of orchids, which took first prize of $1,000 at 
the International Flower Show in New York the previous 
week, was purchased by Hugh Martin of Grosse Ile and was 


zation of forest resources was 


the Largest Ever Staged the theme of one of the most 


interesting displays in the show, 
one staged by the Cranbrook Institute of Science. A bark- 
covered wigwam, for shelter; a birch bark and a dugout canoe 
for transportation: herbs for medicine, and the plants that 
provide food—corn, squash, pumpkin, and wild rice—were 
shown, as well as the Indians’ methods of cultivation. 

A birdhouse contest brought in more than 3,000 bird- 
houses and feeding stations to make an immense display, all 
the houses having been built by school children. 

The garden club section featured frames, table arrange- 
ments, Japanese arrangements and miniatures. This section was 
three times larger than in any previous year, 17,500 square feet 
being occupied. 

Florists from all over Michigan participated in the 1940 
show, exhibiting the newest wrinkles in floral arrangements 
and decorations. 

The show was formally opened Saturday afternoon by 
Earl D. Burke, president of the Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety, sponsors of the show, and was accepted by Edward J. 
Jeffries, mayor of Detroit, with Edgar A. Guest, poet, as 
principal speaker. It continued through March 31 and attracted 
a great number of visitors. 


The wishing-well garden was one of the features of this year's Spring flower show in Detroit. 
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The Spring Flower Show in St. Louis 


The St. Louis flower show which was held in the Arena, 
March 9 to 17, was unique in many ways. First of all, the 
retail florists ir that region take a very active part in the show 
and a large section was devoted to their use, exclusively. In the 
center of the main hall was a large fountain which attracted 
much attention, while around it in large green-carpeted 
‘islands’ were exhibited various kinds of arrangements, plants 
and cut flowers. Among these exhibits were several displays 
of cut roses with 20- to 24-inch stems. Some of the varieties 
used were Token, Better Times, White Killarney, Hollywood, 
Carmelita, American Pride and Souvenir. Around this area 
were arranged the booths of the retail florists, displaying in 
the proper order flower arrangements suitable for all occasions 
from birth throughout one’s life, making an innovation that 
was both interesting and helpful. 

Upon leaving this section of the show, one went into the 
annex where were found the various garden displays. One 
factor which contributed greatly to the success of this portion 
of the show was the fact that, in distinct contrast to most 
flower shows, the exhibitors had plenty of time in which to set 
up their gardens which gave the latter an appearance of per- 
manence and stability. The gardens this year were of an inter- 
national nature. Both the English cottage garden with its 
miscellaneous array of flowers and the German garden attracted 
much attention. A very interesting Japanese garden was also 
to be seen and a Netherlands garden, as well as a Spanish 
garden, an Italian garden and a Swedish garden. Among the 
American gardens, one which was very effective was the south- 
ern azalea garden of the Missouri Botanical Garden. As usual, 
there were rock gardens, buib gardens and a modernistic garden. 

Still another portion of the show was given over to exhibits 
by college students and one of the most unusual features of the 
entire show was the fact that all of the gardens and retail 
booths were non-competitive. If an exhibit measured up to a 
previously established standard, it received the premium for 
that class. This arrangement, of course, is in distinct contrast 
to most flower shows, which encourage competition. 


Betty Washington Lewis Garden 


The object of the 1940 Garden Week Tour in Virginia will 
be the raising of sufficient money to complete the Betty Wash- 
ington Lewis flower garden at Kenmore. Visitors to the home 
of Betty Lewis, only sister of George Washington, will be 
received by the descendants of the distinguished lady in cos- 
tume, while ““Uncle Backus’’ and his helpers will be preparing 
meals in the kitchen. The Garden Club of Virginia began its 
annual garden week tours in 1929 for the purpose of restoring 
famous old places in the state. It has already helped to preserve 
the Lee garden at Stratford, the memorial garden at the Lee 
Chapel in Lexington, the garden at Woodrow Wilson's birth- 
place in Staunton, the grounds at ““Wilton”’ in Richmond, the 
Rolfe property at Smith’s Fort Plantation, the Bruton parish 
churchyard at Williamsburg, the Mary Washington monu- 
ment at Fredericksburg, and the Thomas Jefferson garden at 
Monticello. Garden week this year 
will extend from April 22 to 27. 





Lily Specialists Active 
The lily committee of the Américan 








Horticultural Society met Saturday, = 
March 16, in New York City. Pres- . * 
ent were Dr. MacDaniels, chairman; éj,. 

Dr. Stout, Mr. Slate, Dr. McLean, af 





o* 
Mrs. Henry, Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. aed? 
Crane, and Mrs. Fox. Reports were be er | wh 
given on the work of the lily research , ( ‘. 
fellowship on bulb rots and other Pa \ 
diseases of lilies, on the new year et 





A calla lily begonia, which astounded all practical 
garden makers who saw it, was exhibited at the 
recent fower show in Boston. It was grown by 
Mrs. J. S. Brown of Peabody, Mass. 
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book which is now on the press, on the lily show held in 
Virginia last year, and on the field day at the Government 
experiment station in Beltsville, Md. 

This year’s field day will take place at the experimental 
farm in Ottawa, Canada, where Miss Isabella Preston has 
done outstanding work in breeding and has a splendid collec- 
tion of lilies. The Virginia show at Fredericksburg will take 
place on June 19 and 20 and there will be a small show in 
Peekskill, N. Y., the last week in June. 


West Coast Gardeners to Cruise 


Word has just been received that the California State Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs will hold its Spring convention at 
the Beverly Hills Hotel, Beverly Hills, May 10 through 13. 
Following that, many of the members will join the garden 
cruise and tour to the Hawaiian Islands, which will be guided 
by Leslie Layton, a well-known West Coast garden lecturer 
and editor. The party will leave from San Francisco May 17 
and will return June 5, visiting most of the finest gardens and 
natural beauty spots in the islands in the meantime. 


Coming Daffodil Show in Maryland 


The 17th annual daffodil show of the Maryland Daffodil 
Society is scheduled for Wednesday and Thursday, April 17 
and 18. The show is to be held in the Baltimore (Md.) 
Museum of Art and will be open to the public free of charge. 
There are both specimen classes and classes for distinctive 
flower arrangements. Prizes will be awarded on the afternoon 
of April 17 at 4:30 o'clock. The committee in charge includes 
representatives from 19 different garden clubs. 


American Rose Society's Meeting 


The 1940 Spring meeting of The American Rose Society 
will be held in California, beginning at Pasadena on April 25, 
with registration at the Huntington Hotel. There will be two 
full days of program at Pasadena, and on the 27th the mem- 
bers will transfer to San Diego for a two-days’ visit with the 
San Diego Rose Society. From there members will journey 
to the San Francisco Bay district winding up the Spring pro- 
gram with the East Bay Counties Rose Society in Oakland. 


Tree Experts to Meet in Michigan 


The Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit has been selected as the 
place of meeting for the sixteenth National Shade Tree Con- 
ference, August 27 through 30. This conference was begun in 
Stamford, Conn., in 1924 and has grown tremendously in the 
ensuing years. It attracts prominent foresters, landscape archi- 
tects, entomologists, nurserymen and park officials from all 
over the country. 


Rock Garden Society's Luncheon 


A luncheon held at the Biltmore on Thursday, March 14, 
by the American Rock Garden Society was a happy feature of 
flower show week in New York. ‘The 
luncheon, which was attended by 
about 100 persons, was presided over 
by Mrs. Clement S. Houghton and 
among those present from out of 
town were Mrs. Lester Rowntree 
of Carmel, Cal., Mr. E. K. Balls of 
England, Mr. Robert D. Moncure of 
Alexandria, Va., and Mrs. Lucien B. 
Taylor of Dover, Mass. Mr. Mon- 
cure was introduced to those present 
and spoke briefly, after which Mrs. 
Rowntree gave an illustrated lecture 
on the wild flowers of California, a 
subject thoroughly familiar to her. 















Chemi-Culture in the Window Garden 


New soilless methods adapted 
to the growing of house plants 


reached the window garden. 

That will be pleasing informa- 
tion to a large number of flower 
lovers who have been impatient 
to experiment with chemi-culture 
methods, but so far have lacked the 
opportunity. Now it is possible to 
grow plants in pots without soil. 
The device illustrated herewith is 
simplicity in itself, but the principles 
upon which it works are rather dif- 
ferent from those used elsewhere. 
The plants do not dangle their roots 
in water but are firmly anchored in 
silica through which the roots bur- 
row just as though they were in 
soil. A porous'clay wick extends 
through an opening in the bottom 
of the top half of the container, 
which can be lifted from the lower 
half. This wick reaches into a solu- 
tion of water and nutrients held in 
the lower part of the container. By 
means of this wick the plants are 
kept moist without overhead water- 
ing. In addition, the wick carries to 
the roots just the right amount of 
nutrients. 

It will be seen that this method 
is an adaptation of the gravel culture 
plan which is now being used suc- 
cessfully in many commercial and 
private greenhouses. As a matter of 
fact, this is the type of soilless cul- 
ture which is proving most satis- 
factory all along the line. The 
plants stand in sterile gravel or sand. 
Then the sand or gravel is kept 
moistened, but not flooded, with the 
nutrient solution. Of course, this 
work is done automatically in large 
greenhouses, but nothing of the sort 
is needed when a simple one-plant 
pot is used. 

When setting the plants into the 
silica, one should see that all soil is 
washed away. If the plants are not 
very large, they will not even wilt 
when they are transferred from one 
medium to the other. Several weeks 
may elapse before they start to make 
growth, but then they will begin to 
shoot up quickly. In one trial coleus 
plants have gone up ten inches in 
two months, while plants of im- 
patiens have doubled their size in 
that length of time. Two advantages 
of this new method will appeal to 
home garden makers. One is the fact 
that the amount of attention re- 
quired is cut to a minimum. In one 
experiment a plant watered and fed 
itself automatically for two months. 
However, the garden maker should 


el culture has at last 


™ eat 








The top part of this container is filled with silica instead 
of earth; the lower part contains chemicals. 


When the two parts are put together, the chemic 
through the wick and feed the plant, as well 
as keeping it moist. 





The plants in this starting box are watered from 
underneath through apertures at each end. 






als rise 


not complain if he finds it necessary 
to add water or additional nutrients 
every two or three weeks. 

The second advantage lies in the 
fact that the pots have no drainage 
holes and that there is little or no 
danger of damaging furniture, rugs 
or windowsills with water. Home 
makers can leave home for vacations 
with the full assurance that their 
plants will be safe. There is reason 
to believe, too, that plants grown by 
this method will thrive much better 
in apartments, where moisture and 
low temperature are lacking——places 
where it has been almost impossible 
to grow plants by the methods al- 
ways used in the past. 

Filling the units is a very simple 
matter, an eye-dropper full of each 
of two solutions for every pint of 
water being the dosage required. Of 
course, the fact must be admitted 
that the work done with these new 
containers has been largely experi- 
mental up to the present time, and 
that unexpected difficulties in their 
use may arise. 

It is quite possible that these new 
pots offer opportunities also for 
starting seeds, bulbs and cuttings. 
The silica should be perfectly satis- 
factory for either bulbs or cuttings, 
but probably finer sand will be 
needed when seeds are to be sown. 
Moreover, nutrients will not be 
needed when seed sowing is prac- 
ticed until the seedlings have become 
well started, by which time they will 
need to be transplanted. 

When the pots are being planted, 
it is best to first immerse the top half, 
with the wick in place, in a pail of 
water. The next step is to put the 
plant in place, while the container 
is still under water, and then to pour 
the silica around it. 


Simplified Seed Sowing 
NOTHER new device, which 
amateur garden makers will 
find exceedingly helpful, is a pan 
for starting seeds without the messy 
difficulties which usually accompany 
this work. The pan is filled with 
clean sand. Water is applied through 
receptacles at either end and reaches 
the seeds from below. Nutrient solu- 
tions are used in the water, which 
means that the seedlings thrive as 
well in the sand as they would in 
soil. With this device, early seeds of 
many kinds, both flower seeds and 
vegetable seeds, may be started. It 
simplifies seed sowing to an extent 
never known before, and will be a 
boon to gardeners who have no 
frames. 
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Bullfrogs Not Wholly to Blame 


| & pees EDITOR—The scum of which Margaret W. Curry 
writes in the March | issue of Horticulture will rise to 
the surface whether there are bullfrogs in the pool or not. 
Patches rise spontaneously from the bottom of the pool when 
weather conditions are right and one standing beside a pool 
can watch them detach themselves and rise. I have found 
oxygenating plants effective in checking the growth of algz, 
and have never thought my tropical waterlilies the least bit 
injured even by a dense underwater growth of anacharis, 
Elodea canadensis, and similar plants. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 


South Carrollton, Ky. 


Finds Scotch Broom Satisfactory 


|B yews EDITOR—I planted seeds of Scotch broom in a 
seed box on my sun porch in March, 1936. Later, that 
same year I transplanted them into a sunny place in the garden. 
The following year they made good-sized plants and today 
they are one of the joys in my garden. 

The plants are about six feet high and are covered with 
lovely yellow pea-like blooms in May and June. The dense 
bush of whip-like branches is completely hidden under a 
cloud of yellow blooms. Even when bare, the branches are 
still attractive because of their bright green color. Scotch 
brooms may be used freely in making groups in the garden. 
The plants are slow to become leggy but should never be 
crowded together or crushed among other shrubs. Otherwise, 
their grace is lost and there is no cloud of yellow bloom on 
the slender shoots. These brooms love sunshine. The soil 
should be a little sandy and on the dry side. Although they 
are fairly hardy, they should be planted where they will be 
sheltered from high winds that fling the whip-like branches 
about. 

—Clara R. Macdonald. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


How To Make Permanent Labels 


|B ig EDITOR—Many plant labels have been mentioned 

in Horticulture during the past few years. However, the 
simplest and surest method of insuring identification is the 
use of a narrow strip of galvanized iron, obtained as scrap 
from almost any tinsmith. Cut it any width and length you 
desire. Use a good blunt-pointed soft lead pencil for writing 
the name and you have as near a permanent label as can be 
desired. Holes are readily punched in the metal for hanging 
or for tacking to arbors. I have a dozen or more that have 
been in place on my pergola for nearly 20 years and they are 
still perfectly legible. 

For marking my collection of about 100 native ferns I use 
wooden labels made from the slats of orange boxes. These 
are sawed into pieces an inch or more wide and coated with 
an outside white paint. The name is then written heavily 
with a common lead pencil. These last from five to ten years. 
They can also be repainted and used over and over. White 
paint is used on account of the difficulty in locating the markers 
where the ferns are thickly planted. Of course, commercial 
labels may be painted but I find the wood usually decays much 
faster than those I have used. 

—M. R. Sharpe. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
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Criticizes ''25 Best Gladioli" Heading 


EAR EDITOR—As one of your advertisers and sub- 

scribers, I have a criticism to make. On Page 153 of the 
March 15 issue you have a heading, ‘“The 25 Best Gladioli”’; 
under this heading you print Mr. J. S. Hendrickson’s very 
fine letter. 

However, nowhere in this letter can I find any statement 
that Mr. Hendrickson considers the varieties he lists as ‘the 25 
best!’’ He says that these varieties are outstanding and you 
will note that as an experienced gladiolus man he is very careful 
not to say that these are the 25 best. It is the heading that 
is at fault. 

There is no such thing as ‘““The 25 Best Gladioli.’’ If a 
thousand different gladiolus lovers, experts and amateurs alike, 
were to make a list of the ‘‘25 best’’ every list would be dif- 
ferent. This would not mean that some were more informed 
than others. It would mean that tastes vary so greatly and 
growing conditions differ so much in this great country of ours 
that a variety that is top-notch in Massachusetts may be very 
poor in Minnesota or California. 

There is no commercial grower I know of who happens to 
list every one of these varieties. So the novice trying to accumu- 
late this list as the ‘25 best’’ would have to order from several 
different growers. If his favorite dealer did not have certain 
ones of this list the buyer might think his grower was not up 
to date because he did not have “‘the 25 best’’ in his stock at 
the time. 

I feel, as you will understand now, that your heading was 
ill-chosen. Would not ‘‘25 Outstanding Gladioli’’ have been 
a much better heading? 

—George B. Burgess. 
South Windham, Me. 





EDITOR'S NOTE: We accept the criticism. Will readers please consider the 
heading changed. 


Passion Flower as It Grows in Ohio 


EAR EDITOR—We are interested in the article by R. E. 
Wicker about the passion vine (Horticulture, March 1). 
May I tell you what we have done with Passiflora incarnata in 
central Ohio? Several years ago we obtained two plants in 
Tennessee in the month of August. We brought the plants 
home, planted them in a large container and wintered them in 
our attic. During warm spells we watered them a little. In early 
Spring several shoots appeared on one plant and. we set it in 
our back yard on the east side of the house. There it has re- 
mained, grown, multiplied, bloomed, had fruit and ripened 
seeds. 

It has never had the slightest Winter protection. In Spring 
it gets a big dose of peat moss and plenty of water during dry 
spells. It grows 10 to 15 feet in height on a trellis. It has hun- 
dreds of beautiful lilac and white, delightfully fragrant flowers, 
and green fruits, which are slightly larger than an egg. The 
fruits are delicious after being touched by frost, a fact not 
always realized. 

In this locality the shoots appear in late May. We usually 
see the first one on Decoration Day. It blooms by early July. 
The period of bloom lasts until light frost. The plant is beau- 
tiful, gives a lovely shade at the windows and grows as rapidly 
as Jack’s bean-stalk. So far we have never found an insect on 
the vines. Bees love its nectar. After the first hard frost we cut 
the vines to the ground, and wait until Spring comes to renew 
our joy in our P. incarnata. 

—lIva S. Walsh. 
Columbus, Ohio. 























Good Shrubs to Become Acquainted With 


Some are new while others 
have merely been overlooked 


ARDEN makers often show an unfortunate lack of 
imagination when they select the shrubs to grow in 
their gardens. Yet the list of available material is 

surprisingly large. While not all new plants, importations, 
hybrids or re-introductions will prove to be superior, most of 
them deserve broad trial. Some of them will be sure to find 
lasting places in general garden development. 

Between those who are interested in plants for the plants’ 
sake and the much larger group of garden designers, stands 
the commercial grower. It is his job to risk time, trouble and 
money in order that garden materials may be made available 
for general distribution. Since several years are required for 
the production of salable plants of most woody species, his 
guess as to future trends in popular demand for plants must 
be classed as gambling. His, also, are the technical problems of 
production and distribution at popular prices. 

Consideration of factors of the sort hinted at above brings 
realization of why new or improved woody plants spread so 
slowly in cultivation. Stated in terms of industry, most trees 
and shrubs are durable goods as opposed to the herbaceous 
consumers’ items. In many gardens, there is the need to 
modernize by discarding now obsolete or obviously banal 
plants in favor of better materials. Such a job of face-lifting 
can be accomplished without compromising any feature of 
fundamental design. 

A few examples taken from current catalogues will serve to 
illustrate these observations. 

With every branch of vertical habit, the Truehedge Colum- 
berry, Berberis thunbergi var. erecta, makes possible formal, 
close-clipped Japanese barberry hedges without the cruel 
butchery necessary to so limit the growth of the graceful, 
spreading-branched type plant. Like all other materials for 
pruned hedges, the bottoms should be cut wider than the tops 
if bare-bases are to be avoided. 

Buddleta alternifolia, although named and described much 
earlier, was brought in from northwest China by Purdom and 
Farrer about 1915. Unlike the more tender, opposite-leaved 
buddleias, this really hardy species carries its clusters of pink- 
purple, late May or early June flowers on yard-long spray- 
like branches of the previous season’s growth. Although 
capable of developing into an ungainly ten-foot shrub, it will 
behave better if it be kept low by the removal of almost all 
old stems to ground level just after the flowers have faded. 
B. alternifolia will thrive on dry soil or on quick-drained stony 
banks. It will grow reasonably well but flower scantily in 
moderate shade. 

During the past few years an almost confusing number 
of hybrids and garden selections of butterfly bushes have been 
introduced. They are all top-tender in the North and can be 
looked on as being plants for association with the herbaceous 
border. Whether frozen down or not most of them benefit 
from being cut back hard in Spring. All of them can start 
from ground level at the beginning of the growing season 
and build up several feet of wide-spreading plants by flowering 
time in late Summer. 

Charming, for a buddleia, has relatively pink flowers. Du- 
bonnet is represented as similar in color to Ile de France but 
as having larger, more cylindrical flower spikes on more vig- 
orous plants. Fortune, Hartwegi and Orchid Beauty all have 
lavender flowers with slight variations in shape of spike. Also, 
they all tend to have the flowers on the tips of their rounded 
spikes open before the basal blooms are faded. Ile de France 
has nine-inch, rosy violet or purple spikes on relatively hardy, 
neat-habited plants. This variety has now been tested long 
enough to have earned a high rating. 

Much is being heard about Viburnum burkwoodi, the 


happy result of the fertilization of flowers of V. utile with 
pollen of V. carlesi by an English nurseryman some 15 years 
ago. In habit it is superior to V. carlesi, growing into a hardy, 
deciduous or slightly evergreen plant some four to five feet 
tall and of still greater width. Its waxy pink flowers of space- 
pervading, gardenia-like fragrance are borne in showy terminal 
clusters with the unfolding of the leaves in Spring. Its foliage 
takes on a brilliant Autumn coloration. Here, too, own-root 
plants of vegetative origin are superior. 

Chenomeles lagenaria is the spiny branched, scarlet-red- 
flowered, six- to eight-foot deciduous shrub which was so 
well known in old gardens as Japanese quince. Long grown 
from seed, it is now returning to garden popularity in several, 
long-neglected color selections, such as white, white-striped 
pink, deep crimson, double scarlet, rose and many others. 
Some garden varieties are propagations from named clons 
while others are but selected seedlings. Most notable are the 
white-flowered forms. 

Japanese gardens abound in forms of Enkianthus campanu- 
latus, a handsome Asiatic shrub which was introduced into this 
country long ago, but is still waiting for the recognition which 
it deserves. Although it is reported capable of growing into a 
very large deciduous shrub some 30 feet high, it is usually met 
with in gardens as a somewhat stiff, six-foot, sour-soil shrub 
of azalea-like aspect. Its garden value lies in its clusters of 
creamy yellow, bell-shaped flowers which in May hang from 
stiff, slightly leaning branches much after the manner of those 
of Berberis amurensis var. japonica. In Autumn it can light 
up the garden with its seasonably brilliant red foliage. Its cul- 
tural requirements are similar to those of the azaleas. 

The double-flowered white almond, Prunus glandulosa var. 


| 





“Charming”’ is a fitting name for this excellent addition to the 
family of worth-while buddleias. 
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albo-plena, has been in cultivation for nearly 100 years but 
still is too seldom met with in gardens. When well grown, 
it makes a multiple-stemmed bushy shrub up to four or five 
feet. Plants which are on their own roots are superior to 
those budded on seedling peach. It is a plant for well-drained 
situations. 

For Autumn effect there are few shrubs to surpass Euony- 
mus yedoensis, a long-tested, heavy branched, upright decidu- 
ous shrub or small tree, with large leaves which take on a high 
Autumn color. After the relatively early fall of these leaves 
there remains the brilliant show of pale pink fruits and orange 
seeds. 

The magnolia Waterlily, offered as a probable hybrid of 
Magnolia stellata and M. soulangeana, appears capable of 
growing into a slender branched, large shrub or small tree. 
Compared to M. stellata as a garden plant, its fuller, fragrant 
flowers with pinker reverse surfaces on its more numerous 
petals, open some two weeks later. These five-inch flowers 
regularly cover the plant in profusion. 

Also announced is the abelia Edward Goucher, a truly 
pink-flowered seedling of the hybrid species Abelia grandt- 
flora. Its introducers claim it possesses greater hardiness and 
hence a more nearly evergreen habit. 


W aterwillows Excellent for Wet Places 


F ALL the herbs with peculiar habitats our waterwillow, 
Decodon verticillatus, takes the first prize for adapt- 
ability. It usually grows in water a foot or more deep but it 
may move out into mud in three feet of water and is also 
wholly at home on firm soil, provided this soil is wet and 
boggy. It is the one plant for shores of ponds, pools or streams 
where the water level varies greatly. Whatever the water flow 
or rainfall, the waterwillow is happy, whether the stream is 
dry for months or suited to canoeing all Summer. 

The waterwillow is a sort of woody herb. The base of the 
plant never dies but makes a stout clump which dies back in 
Winter as little, or much, as it pleases. Usually, it gets pruned 
off at water level by the ice. The submerged part of the stems is 
clothed with spongy tissue. The leaves are narrow and opposite 
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or whorled. The stems are three feet or more long, arching to 
the water, making roots in the water and forming new plants 
when reaching soil. The flowers are small, pink-purple and 
come in close whorls along the stems at each pair of leaves, 
through July and August. However, they are not nearly as 
showy as those of the purple or rosy loosestrife. Yet, they 
show a relationship to the crapemyrtle of warmer lands. 

As a flowering plant it is not exciting, but it inhabits the 
muddy shores from Maine to Florida and is the only plant of 
its kind. Along artificial water channels it gives a natural touch 
at once, softening the hard lines of water and land. Few 
dealers offer it for sale but whole plants or rooting branches 
may be lifted from their native marshes or streams at any 
time and transplanted to new muddy banks. It makes a per- 
manent shrubby clump wherever there is moisture and never 
gets out of bounds as do cattails and many water plants. It is 
too common to require protection from picking but its good 
qualities deserve more appreciation. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Red Copper Oxide in Greenhouses 


ED copper oxide applied as a spray to greenhouse seedlings 
to prevent damping-off, stem cankers, and leaf diseases in 
place of bordeaux mixture or copper-lime dust is being recom- 
mended by plant disease specialists at the state experimental 
station at Geneva, N. Y., on the basis of evidence accumulated 
in numerous tests. 

The great advantage of red copper oxide over the other 
materials lies in the fact that it does not stunt the plants as 
does bordeaux mixture. Indications are that the lime in the 
bordeaux mixture is responsible for the stunting effect and red 
copper oxide spray is, of course, free of lime. 

In a similar manner, spraying tomato plants in flats before 
transplanting to control leaf spot in the field has often been 
followed by very disappointing results where bordeaux mix- 
ture has been used, the sprayed plants frequently failing to 
recover after transplanting. 





Test your knowledge of plants by looking at the pictures below. Then turn the page 
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A Seven-Point Pruning Program 


How to have well-shaped trees and 
shrubs without the loss of flowers 


always a special problem to be approached with some 
clear purpose in mind. Lacking such understanding aim, 
pruning may degenerate into expressions of Spring-time ex- 
uberance or manifestations of sadism. Remarkable, too, is the 
number of plants which do not benefit from regular pruning 
if cultural conditions be favorable. 
Where pruning is indicated, it will be found to be necessary 
for one or more reasons similar to the following: 
(1) To remove dead or broken stems and branches—make 
the cuts clean and leave no ugly stubs. 


(2) To correct or, of necessity, to continue previous pruning 


, | ‘HE pruning of any particular shrub or tree specimen is 


Abelia grandiflora 
4Esculus parviflora 
Amorpha 
Baccharis halimifolia 
Buddleia—except B. alternifolia 
Callicarpa 
Calluna 
Caryopteris 
Clerodendrum trichotomum 
Catalpa 
Ceanothus 
Cephalanthus occidentalis 
Clematis—late-flowering hybrids 
such as C. jackmani or species 
such as C. paniculata, 
C. tangutica, C. texensis 
or C. virginiana 
Clethra alnifolia 
Cytisus nigricans 
Erica—late-flowering sorts 
Franklinia 


Genista tinctoria 
Hamamelis virginiana 
Indigofera kirilowt 
Keelreuteria 
Lespedeza 
Lycium 
Magnolia glauca 
Oxydendrum arboreum 
Roses—hy brid bush sorts but not 
most of the wild species 
Sambucus canadensis 
Sophora 
Sorbaria 
Spirza—late-flowering species 
such as S. alba, S. billardi, 
S. bumalda in variety, 
S. douglast, S. japonica 
and S. tomentosa 
Stewartia 
Symphoricarpos 
Vitex 


—This one may take years to solve. 

(3) To enable the development of natural habit—This is in 
part tied up with number 
two in that pruning must 
be used to put natural 
habits on many of the 


Some plants when spurred back or thinned out will show a 
greater proportion of flowering to vegetative wood. Spring 
pruning of projecting portions 
of many vines on walls will 
make for neatness. 


Ampelopsis—treat as a grape 


j Campsis—trumpet vine 

1V . 
products of vegetative Celastrus—treat pretty much like 
propagation. climbing roses 


Hedera 

Lonicera—climbing species 

Parthenocissus—Boston ivy 

Vitis—grapes 

Wisteria 

Overgrown plants which need 
complete regeneration of their 
tops had best be given corrective 
pruning in Spring. In many such 
cases less time will be lost in 
years if little thought be given to 
saving this year’s crop of flowers 
and attention be turned to the 
sole objective of rebuilding the 


(4) To restrict size of plants— 
Do it without disturbing 
natural habit. 


(5) To maintain density of 
branching or foliage—lIs 
usually an attempt to keep 
plants from looking their 
age. 

(6) To train plants to specified 
outlines or forms—This 
refers to the establishment 
and maintenance of hedges 





The cut is made too close to the bud 
The cut is too far from the bud. 


and topiary pieces. 


The cut is too lang and too sharp. 


structure of the plant. Some- 





an op 


(7) To increase the proportion 
of flowering to vegetative 
growth—This one has been brought over in modified 
form from fruit culture. 


Success with pruning will come easiest if done with a mini- 
mum number of bold but understanding cuts. Such under- 
standing comes from knowledge of the natural behavior and 
growth habit of each plant to be pruned. Study of plant be- 
havior shows the possibilities of lumping plants of common 
behavior patterns into groups for similar treatment on the same 
schedule of timing. As with all programming of gardening 
operations, timing for pruning points to something to be done 
at every season of the year. At the moment, our interest is on 
immediate Spring operations. Here listed are some pruning 
jobs which need doing now—f at all. 

These plants usually require the removal of dead wood in 
Spring. The past hard Winter and recent ice storms will add 
injured and broken plants of all sorts to this list: 


Clematis—early-flowering Diervilla 

species and varieties Kerria 
Cytisus (the brooms) Hibiscus syriacus 
Daphne cneorum Stephanandra 
Deutzia Weigela 


Plants which are grown for the Winter effect of their young 
stems can well do with Spring pruning. This includes the red- 
and yellow-stemmed dogwoods, some of the bloomy stemmed 
raspberries and the white-stemmed Berberis dictyophylla. 

Late-flowering plants which, for the most part, carry their 
flowers on new wood, can be cut back or headed in now. 
Included here are a number of plants which normally die back 
to the ground during severe northern Winters. 


The cut is made correctly. 


times, rebuilding involves cut- 
ting to ground level. At other 
times, portions of old plant tops are removed during continued 
prunings in successive seasons until regeneration of the above- 
ground plant portions has taken place. 

Most flowering trees are Winter-pruned with a technic de- 
veloped by modification of orchard pruning methods. Here, 
too, the practice which calls for the fewest cuts is the most 
practical. With Spring-flowering deciduous shrubs pruning 
had best wait until the flowers have faded. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that pruning of berried shrubs after flowering 
may spoil the Autumn berry crop. For such shrubs thickening 
up by careful Spring removal of oldest wood seems prudent. 
For Spring-flowering shrubs which give no Autumn fruiting 
display no present pruning is necessary except for overgrown 
plants. In any event, do not shingle their tops. Restrict wood 
removal to taking out whole branches at ground level. 

Spring pruning may also enter into the training of clean- 
stemmed shade trees. The leading shoots of small plants of 
that sort should be kept growing in advance of lower stems 
which are made stocky by the removal of few side branches. 
These last are best taken off gradually over a period of several 
seasons. Trees which thus push themselves up will have 
sturdier development than those grown by the mistaken 
process of growing heads on thin, spindly stems, denuded of 
side growth and staked for support. 

Newly purchased deciduous trees and shrubs often establish 
themselves more readily if top growth is reduced. Pruning at 
vlanting time should consist more of thinning out than of 
severe hacking of top growth, although some plants are best 
cut right to the ground. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


‘Horticulture’ offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1939-40 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition ts restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry — 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There ts 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry tn the 1940 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1940. 


Why Plant Names Are What They Are 


 intragnea2] plan for scientific naming and classifying plants 
is called the binomial system; it depends upon two names 
for every natural organism. The first name is the genus; the 
second the species. The genus is usually considered a group 
name, indicating a group of generally similar and closely 
related plants or animals. Genera are set apart from each other 
by very conservative technical characteristics which have great 
importance in their scientific grouping. In the higher plants, 
flowers and fruits of these are the most important; the leaves 
are not especially significant. A genus name is always started 


with a capital letter—Acer (maples), Fraxinus (ashes), 


Cornus (dogwoods), Viburnum (viburnums). Since these 
words are Latin, we cannot, of course, make plurals of them 
by adding ‘‘s.’’ American writers usually avoid Latin plurals of 
plant names, but if you must use the plural with ‘‘s’’ take away 
the capital letter—for the words then become Anglicized. 

The second part of the binomial, the species name, distin- 
guishes one kind of maple, let us say, from another. Specific 
mames are adjectives or nouns in apposition. The word 
““species’’ is the same in both singular and plural and should 
not be confused with the entirely different word ‘‘specie.”’ 
Rather than burden oneself with the task of remembering 
which are capitalized, it is well enough to follow the horti- 
cultural practice of using no capital letters in the species name. 
Let us look at a few examples: 

Acer rubrum. Translated, this means ‘‘the red maple,’’ and 
Linnzus certainly felt that the beautiful red flowers made this 
adjective appropriate. He may have been told about the amaz- 
ing red coloration of this tree in early Autumn. A. rubrum is 
our red maple, native in swamps and low moist ground from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence southward over all the eastern half 
of our country, except the lower portion of Florida, and 
reaching westward to the plains. 

Acer saccharum. One species of the genus acer produces a 
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noticeable amount of sugar, and Humphrey Marshall, the 
botanist appreciated this in 1785, when he assigned this maple 
its scientific name, A. saccharum. It is also called rock maple 
and hard maple. In writing A. saccharum, the botanist re- 
moves any chance for confusion. 

Acer palmatum. Karl Peter Thunberg, who followed Lin- 
nzus as professor of botany at Upsala, so described a small, 
gracefully branched species from Japan and Korea, out of con- 
sideration for its palmately lobed leaves. This is the Japanese 
maple. 

At first glance, some scientific plant names seem awkward 
and difficult, but the great majority of them are full of mean- 
ing. There has been some confusion and misunderstanding 
and some work done by careless or inaccurate observers, but 
only a small percentage of the legitimate names are misleading. 
Universally accepted rules of priority protect them from 
change. 

If scientific plant names stopped with two words each, as 
Linnzus planned, the picture would be much less complicated, 
and nursery lists and garden texts would not draw down such 
torrents of abuse from amateur gardeners. The complications 
have been caused by gardeners themselves to a great degree, 
however, in their finding particular and outstanding indi- 
viduals among their plants which may have had purple leaves 
instead of green, pink flowers instead of white, or double 
instead of single, or a dwarf habit of growth instead of a 
normal upright habit. Variety names became necessary to keep 
these new originations distinguished. Sometimes two or three 
sub-varietal names are necessary—although no one ventures 
to reconcile them with Linnzus’ precepts. A few we might 
cite as illustrations are: 

Acer palmatum dissectum—T hreadleaf Japanese maple. 

Acer saccharum monumentale—Sentry maple. 

Cornus florida rubra—Pink flowering dogwood. 

Cornus florida plena—Double flowering dogwood. 


—Ben Blackburn. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


17-Year Locusts to Appear in Many States 


Fig seg ——b to Dr. T. L. Guyton of the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Agriculture, 1940 will be another 
“locust year.’’ Calculations show that the 17-year locust, or 
more properly cicada, will make its appearance in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois and 
east to Massachusetts. 1944 and 1945 will also be ‘‘locust 
years’ in certain sections. 

It is expected that the locusts will appear in May or June 
when the nymphs will crawl out of the ground, climb up a 
tree or other object, the skin will burst and the mature cicadas 
appear. Then, before long, eggs will be laid and the cycle will 
begin over again, with the insects spending most of their lives 
under ground. The first infestation of these pests was noted 
by the settlers in 1634 and have been noted periodically ever 


. since, accurate records of this year’s brood being kept since 


1789. 


I’m sure there never was a Spring 

When garden lovers did not wring 
Their hands and talk about the frost. 
And say the seedlings would be lost 
Unless we had more sun, less rain— 

Or else less sun; it’s all the same. 

When weather’s grand for you and me 
It’s just too bad for plant and tree, 

In April, gardeners all look dour: 
Meantime, their gardens quietly flower. 


—Marion Sturges-Jones. 
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WAS interested to find many notable persons at the show 

in Boston, among them three governors. It was my privilege 
to make the rounds of the show with Governor George D. 
Aiken of Vermont, who visited Boston for the express purpose 
of seeing the show and flew back to Montpelier late in the 
afternoon. Incidentally, the governor is an enthusiastic flier 
and has his own plane. The governor spent much time at the 
nature trail, which was fitting, inasmuch as he has been inter- 
ested in wild flowers all his life and has written a book on wild 
flower cultivation which has had a wide circulation. 

Governor Francis P. Murphy and his two daughters drove 
down from New Hampshire to spend a day at the show and 
had with them a tall and handsome aide, whose gold braid 
and brass buttons attracted much attention. Unfortunately, 
Governor Murphy had difficulty in dodging politicians long 
enough to see the show properly. 

Massachusetts’ governor, the Honorable Leverett Salton- 
stall, had a particular interest in the show, inasmuch as his 
mother, Mrs. R. M. Saltonstall, widow of a former president 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was the largest 
exhibitor in the pot plant classes and carried away many prizes. 
Her gardener, George Palmer, has been particularly successful 
in the growing of fine specimen plants. The organist could 
not remember how to play “Hail to the Chief’’ when the 
governor entered the main hall but got along very well by 
playing ‘‘America,’’ for the hundreds of persons in the galleries 
arose to applaud, as the governor graciously bowed in recogni- 
tion of the honor given him. 

Mayor Maurice Tobin of Boston, Mass., and his wife spend 
much time at the flower show each year, and I was interested 
to have the mayor tell me that he had just been looking at the 
picture of the dancing lady orchids, exhibited at a St. Louis 
show, as published in a recent issue of Horticulture. 


AM not surprised that rock garden enthusiasts in New 

England are much pleased at the action of the American 
Rock Garden Society in awarding its medal to Mr. Ormond 
Hamilton of Worcester, Mass., at the Boston Spring flower 
show. The reason for special pride in Mr. Hamilton’s achieve- 
ment lies in the fact that the medal was given for the most 
meritorious rock garden at any one of the three great eastern 
shows. The judges visited both the New York and the Phila- 


delphia shows before traveling to Boston. And I was told, 
more or less sub rosa, that they had little expectation of finding 
a garden in the Bay State city which would rank above those 
seen elsewhere. 

Apparently, however, they had little difficulty in making 
their decision after they had spent a few moments looking at 
Mr. Hamilton's remarkable creation. One of the judges was 
Mr. Marcel LePiniec, whose knowledge of rock gardens both 
in shows and on private estates can hardly be surpassed. The 
other judge was Mr. Paul Frese, editor of Flower Grower. 

Visitors marveled at the size of the rocks used in this garden 
and there were many discussions over the probability of their 
being imitation rocks. It is true that other materials have been 
made to simulate large rocks and boulders at some shows in 
other cities, but there was nothing artificial in this instance. As 
a matter of fact, the rocks were so large that they had to be 
handled with block and tackle. The accompanying illustration 
gives a general view of the Hamilton rock garden but by no 


means does it justice. 


T WAS also a matter for general congratulation in Boston 
that two prominent members of the Garden Club of 
America saw fit to visit the Boston show and to award its 
beautiful Bulkley medal to the nature trail put on by the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation Society jointly with Mr. 
Will C. Curtis of South Sudbury, Mass. It is well known, of 
course, that Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, president of the wild flower 
society, was at one time president of the Garden Club of 
America, and has.long been active in conservation work. The 
two representatives of the Garden Club of America who made 
the award were Mrs. Samuel Seabury and Mrs. Harry T. 
Peters. The trip was a hurried one, as they journeyed to Boston 
in the morning and returned to New York as soon as their 
work had been completed. 





ALLULAH BANKHEAD was another important visitor 

and one who is looking forward to the time when she can 
have a garden of her own. She was interested to learn that the 
mayflower, Epigera repens, is the state flower of Massachusetts, 
and she insisted that I ascertain whether or not she were right 
in claiming that the state flower of Alabama, where she was 
born, was goldenrod. Which, of course, it is. 





This rock garden, set up by Ormond Hamilton of Worcester, Mass., in Boston, won the gold medal of the American Rock Garden Society 
as the best rock garden passed upon by the Society's judges at any one of the shows in Boston, Philadelphia and New York. 












Choice perennials to give an abun- 
dance of flowers late in the season 






ANTING for more variety in the flower display of early 

or mid-Autumn gardens is becoming less of a problem. A 

number of rather ordinary old plants have increased in 

garden significance through selection and hybridization. 

Greater spread has been bred into long important groups of 

Autumn flowering plants. As a result, interest in late-flower- 
ing border plants is on the increase. 

In favorable seasons the early September garden is lighted 
up by the down-hill portion of the flowering periods of many 
plants which bloom in late Summer. Also, second crops of 
flowers, either natural or induced. may appear on such plants 
as Clematis integrifolia, some of the ‘‘subsessilis’’ veronicas or 
garden forms of Gypsophila repens. The constantly improving 
Shasta daisies fall into this group. Some of them, such as the 
now well-tested Admiral Byrd, seem to have a somewhat 
normal late-flowering tendency. Pinching to retard flowering 
has long been a standard practice with garden phloxes. Now 
available, however, is an increasing number of truly late- 
flowering varieties such as the white Mary Louise, the velvety 
red B. Comte and the pink P. D. Williams and Ruth May. 
Also available for late flowers are the panicled phloxes such 
as Miss Lingard, with its continuous blooming. 

Also attractive in September are both the yellow and the 
red varieties of Helenium autumnale, particularly the low- 
growing forms. Gaillardia, as well, is represented by the yellow 
Mr. Sherbrook and the red Ruby. Both are plants for well- 
drained soils. At the same season flower spikes will show on 
the white segregate of Liatris scariosa and on the colored garden 
selection September Glory. Another white flower of value for 
cutting is the giant daisy Chrysanthemum (Pyrethrum) 
uliginosum. 

Other modern representatives of old garden plants of early 
Autumn are the three-foot, deep crimson physostegia Rosy 
Spire and its deep pink diminutive, Vivid. The improved 
orange sunflowers Incomparabilis and Summer Gold will also 
be still showing flowers. 

Two of the eupatoriums are highly desirable for the early 


























































The new hardy aster Gayborder Blue flowers from the middle of 
September until the end of the season. 


Spring Planting for Fall Blooming 


Autumn garden. One, Eupatorium celestinum, grows into 
two-foot plants carrying showy ageratum-like flowers. The 
other, E. urticefoltum, the white snakeroot, bears dense heads 
of white flowers on four-foot plants. Along with them will 
bloom the moisture-loving Chelone lyoni with its showy, 
purplish red, turtle-head flowers. Lobelia cardinalis or some of 
its garden descendants will thrive in about the same sort of 
location. 

White or blue balloon flowers may be had in two sizes of 
plants by choosing either the tall Platycodon grandiflorum or 
its lower growing variety P. grandiforum mariesi. The free- 
flowering Scabiosa fischeri will still be displaying its pin- 
cushion-like mauve blooms. 

Recent selection has also given us the kniphofias, Towers of 
Gold and the glowing red Mt. Etna, both relatively full- 
flowered and both hardier than is generally supposed. Now 
available are blue and lilac-purple selections of stokesia. And 
for moderately shady spots there are the garden forms of 
Aconitum autumnale and A. fischeri. These last do not care 
for frequent transplanting and will appreciate receiving the 
same pest control applications that are given the hybrid 
delphiniums. Reference to delphiniums is a reminder that 
these usually carry their second crop of flowers in Autumn. 

The pentstemon Garnet, with its 18-inch spikes of garnet- 
colored, gloxinia-like flowers, has a real contribution to make 
to the late-season border. 

Most of the freezing out of Japanese anemones has taken 
place with young unestablished plants in bleak areas of heavy 
or poorly drained soil. Given a light, rich soil with ample 
water supply during the growing season, anemones usually 
develop well enough to live over with some Winter protection. 
Mulched with manure or leaf mold and given the hovering 
shelter of taller background plants or garden structures to 
break the intense heat of Summer, they will come through to 
flower cheerfully in late September. In setting young plants 
out of pots at the end of May it is sound practice to plant at 
least three in each location to grow up together as single 
plants. Of the numerous garden forms now available, the 
following are among the best. September Charm has silvery 
pink flowers on two-foot plants in late September. September 
Queen bears its rosy red, semi-double blooms to a height of 
two feet about the middle of September. Whirlwind has semi- 
double flowers in late September. The deep pink, semi-double 
flowers of the relatively tall Queen Charlotte come at about 
the same date. For the rock garden there is the one-foot 
September Sprite with its single, soft pink and mauve flowers 
resembling those of the taller hupehensis. 

Until recent years the garden value of the native American 
perennial asters was widely appreciated only in Europe. It was 
there that most of their garden forms were developed. Al- 
though we are now interested in hardy asters we are not 
copying the European technic of annual splitting and restric- 
tion of growth to one main stem and its lateral branches. 
Instead, our system is to make rather large divisions in Spring 
or Autumn and to let the plants grow up with numerous 
competing stems. Periodic splitting—especially for the dwarf 
sorts—is recognized as beneficial practice. 

Where spreading, bushy plants of the New England type 
are wanted, pinching out of leading shoots early in the season 
will be found advisable. The necessity for frequent spraying 
as a check to insect and fungus attack has, at times, made the 
growing of healthy asters a rather exacting process. In normal 
seasons the perennial asters come into flower in September well 
in advance of the outdoor chrysanthemums. 

Of the numerous dwarf bedding asters which have been 
tested, those which seem to be meeting with popular favor are: 
Snowsprite, white; Lavanda, lavender-blue; Marjorie, deep 
pink: Lilac Time, lilac; Lady Henry Maddocks, clear pale 
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pink; Ronald, lilac-pink, and Nancy with flesh-pink flowers. 

Of the better, taller asters a few are: Mount Everest and 
Mt. Rainier, white; Harrington’s Pink and Strawberries and 
Cream, pink; Alderman Vokes, distinctive deep pink; Beech- 
wood Challenger and Charles Wilson, red: Skylands Queen, 
light blue, and several blue varieties such as Blue Lagoon, Blue 
Plume or Queen Mary. In addition to these showy varieties of 
Aster nove-angliea and A. novi-belgi there are numerous lesser 
selections from other species. 

Iron-bound Winter hardiness does not seem altogether desir- 
able in outdoor chrysanthemums if it must be gained at the 
expense of thrifty habit or quality of flower. Because chrysan- 
themums are so easily wintered over in frames or purchased so 
cheaply as young plants in Spring, lack of ability for Winter 
survival in open ground may be considered a negligible factor. 
Storage in frames or cellars over Winter is no great extra chore 
in addition to the necessary task of digging and dividing at 
the beginning of the growing season. While, of course, Winter 
hardy plants are desirable, lack of such property should not 
restrict the culture of relatively tender clons. The cold weather 
that should worry the grower is the occasional frost in 
September. 

For uniform development of all plants, it is best to start 
chrysanthemums off in Spring as single-stem divisions or 
newly rooted cuttings. After these young plants have grown to 
four or five inches in height the soft tips should be pinched off 
to induce branching. If this pinching be repeated on all shoots 
at four-inch intervals until late July, large, dense, symmetrical 
plants will develop by flowering time. Plants so trained will 
appear more natural in habit if staked with pea brush well in 
advance of full growth. Since chrysanthemums are gross feeders 
they will respond to feeding during the period of active growth. 
Watering should be generous in dry periods but if done in the 
evening care should be taken not to wet the foliage. Like the 
perennial asters, chrysanthemums do not resent being moved 
with soil balls when the buds are showing color. Plants grown 
in the open ground may be moved into the flower garden or 
potted just as flowering starts. 

Modern chrysanthemum breeding has advanced so far that 
it is now possible to make up collections on the basis of season, 
hardiness, type and color of flower, habit of growth or other 
personal interest. Any gardener interested in hardiness and 
rugged naturalness should try some of the chrysanthemum 
species. First there is the white to pink daisy-like Chrysanthe- 
mum rubellum which may be had in the improved, early- 
flowering form grown under the name of Clara Curtis. Then 
there are the garden descendants of C. arcticum, known as 
Northland Daisies. Of these last the soft pink Astrid is low 
and dense in habit, while the yellow-flowered Siegfried is 
upright and vigorous. Other varieties of this species are 
Kristina, rose-pink, and Viking, burnt orange. 

Another important species is the Korean chrysanthemum 
which has been mixed all through the outdoor strains. The 
first garden selections and hybrids of this species were daisy-like 
and relatively hardy. Notable among its early offspring were 
Jane Kelsey, lustrous pink, and the now famous but more 
tender group with mythological names sent out by Alex 
Cumming. 

Hiding about in scattered gardens are new and old varieties 
of chrysanthemums which combine garden value with hardi- 
ness. Such are the newly introduced Treasure Trove, double 
yellow, and Orange Glow, duplex orange. Both flower in 
September, which is a desirable property now being sought 
after by numerous breeders. 

A few other September-blooming varieties are: Nancy Cope- 
land, single spectrum red; Pink Luster, single orchid pink; 
Barbara Cumming, double bronze yellow; Early Bronze, 
pompon; Sunny Boy, bronze pompon; Pygmy Gold, dwarf 
yellow pompon, and King Midas, double bronze yellow. 

The so-called azaleanum or cushion types, now available in 
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a full range of colors under various names, are also early 
flowering. 

Worth while but later flowering novelties of the recent past 
are: Pale Moon, sulphur yellow; Roberta Copeland, rose-red 
maturing to salmon-bronze; Caliph, velvety red: Symphony, 
coppery pink, and Mandarin, coral salmon and coppery 
bronze in an iridescent merger. Lavender Lady is more double. 

Among the 1940 introductions is Acacia which is a late- 
September variety with small, fully fragrant, single yellow 
blooms. Goblin is a somewhat later flowering novelty having 
full, warm bronze flowers. Autumn Lights has coppery 
bronze, semi-double blossoms in late September. Gleam O’ 
Gold is an October-flowering variety with almost double. 
gleaming primrose-yellow flowers. 


More About Humming Birds 


igi THE August 15, 1939, issue of Horticulture was a note 
about flowers which attract humming birds. Another plant 
which might be added to that list is thermopsis, with its tall 
spikes of yellow luptne-like blossoms. The tiny humming 
birds seem to be very fond of it and go up and down each 
stem as thoroughly as they do with delphiniums. I have also 
seen them going carefully over a group of Turk’s-cap lilies 
which surprised me until I read my flower book. It says lilies 
have “‘six sepals with a honey-bearing groove at the base of 
each.”’ I wonder if they go to the white lilies as often or 
whether the color of the Turk’s-cap attracts them. I do not 
remember seeing them around my yellow Canada lilies. I do 
know humming birds also love nasturtiums, although mention 
is seldom made of it. 

I believe there was a theory that humming birds were never 
seen resting but an observant gardener will often see one 
perching in some exposed spot, a bare twig, a wire fence or 
even on the light wires near the house. Humming birds are so 
tiny that it takes long training in observing birds and flowers 
in the wild to recognize them. They seem to be friendly or 
curious about us. One will often hover close by while I work 
in the garden, only to dart away if I make a quick motion. | 
have once had the thrill of holding one in my hand. He had 
flown into the shed and was beating against the window but 
he allowed me to catch him easily and lay still in my hand 
for a minute, then disappeared through the door. 

I was also interested in notes about grit in the Winter 
feeding of birds. I had noticed, without knowing the reason, 
that sparrows often seemed to be feeding in our driveway 
which is surfaced with fine gravel. For a while this past 
Winter a band of tree sparrows was here and every morning 
they scattered over a bare portion of the driveway. This is the 
first time I have noticed tree sparrows around Portland, except 
during the Spring and Fall. 

—Mrs. Edward M. Babb. 
Portland, Me. 


Daphne Mezereum in New York 


HERE can be no doubt about the hardiness of Daphne 

mezereum. It grows wild much nearer than Siberia or even 
England where Mrs. Wilder has reported having been told it 
grows. It also grows wild just south of Utica, N. Y., and in 
abundance about 15 miles north on the way to the Adiron- 
dacks. 

There is nothing “‘banal or unpleasing’’ about a hillside in 
full bloom, sometime in April—depending on the season— 
especially with the sun shining on it. It is a sight not to be 
forgotten and reminds one of the heather-clad hills of Scot- 
land. 

Transplanting is not difficult even when the shrubs are 
blossoming and a well-developed specimen in the garden 
arouses much admiration. 

—Marion P. Thomas. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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New England for many years was the Summer Crook- 

neck. About 1925, a market gardener south of Boston 
introduced a new strain without the crooked neck. It was 
named Straightneck and soon displaced the old variety as far 
as the city markets are concerned. 

The Scallop or “Patty Pan’’ squash, so common in the 
South, is seldom grown in New England. About 15 years ago 
the Italians introduced a marrow type of Summer squash 
called Cocozelle. This is used when about the size of a cucum- 
ber and still very tender. Its delicious flavor has made it a 
popular and profitable vegetable to grow. A dark green variety, 
Zucchini, has recently come into our city markets in increasing 
quantities. 

These are bush squashes and may be started in the hotbed 
for early fruit or planted in the garden after danger from 
frost is over (May 15 in the latitude of Springfield, 


P [ Ne most common variety of Summer squash grown in 





All may be cut in half and baked or cooked the same as a 
Winter squash. All are heavy yielders. Last year the markets 
were flooded with Des Moines and, if claims of superior 
quality prove true, I expect to see the same thing repeated with 
Butternut and Delicata. These Fall squashes are also actually 
pumpkins and will cross readily with Summer squash as well 
as the Sugar and Field pumpkins and gourds. 

A few of the true squashes can be harvested early. The Red 
Warren Turban is best known. If planted early, fruits can be 
picked by the tenth of August. This variety is a heavy bearer 
and the quality is good. Under favorable conditions it will 
keep well in storage. 

Golden Delicious is comparatively a newcomer. It is a 
cross between Green Delicious and Boston Marrow, combining 
the earliness, productivity and color of the Marrow with the 
quality and shape of Delicious. Roadside stand owners have 

found it particularly satisfactory. Last year, I noticed 
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Mass.). None of these squashes is of any value when 
it becomes full grown and they should not be allowed 
to mature on the plant. It is important to pick off 
immediately any squash that has grown beyond the 
eating stage or the plant will stop producing. A hill 
or two of these squashes will provide all the fruits the 


Turban with Blue and Green Hubbard selling for a 
cent a pound, while Golden Delicious was marked 
from three to five cents a pound. At Thanksgiving I 
had to travel a distance to get some of this variety. 
Golden Delicious matures early and stores well until 
Christmas. Other early maturing squashes which 





average family can eat. 
Actually, these Summer squashes belong to the 


are less extensively grown are Bay State and Essex 
Hybrid. 





pumpkin family and readily cross with gourds, Des 
Moines, Sugar, and Field pumpkins. 


Sed 





UBBARD has held the spotlight as the standard 





NEW type of squash has become very popular 


Winter squash in New England for many years. 
Golden Hubbard is grown very little. It seems to be 


> 





throughout New England during the past 15 
years. The most widely known variety is Des Moines, 
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difficult to get a good strain of the latter and the 
demand is limited. Green Hubbard is popular in a 





also known as Acorn and Table Queen. This variety 
produces a vigorous vine 10 to 12 feet long and bears 








few markets and I know some will disagree with me 
when I say it is but little better in quality than Blue 
Hubbard. Some growers always produce a few tons 
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smooth, dark green fruits five to six inches long and 
five inches in diameter with a hard shell and orange 





of Green Hubbard for Spring marketing—they claim 





flesh. The fruits start to mature the middle of August 
and those harvested just before a heavy frost will 
keep until Thanksgiving when they begin to deteri- 
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it keeps better. Blue Hubbard is popular because it 
produces plenty of large fruits and keeps well. 
A number of new Winter squash varieties have 





orate. A new golden or yellow strain made its appear- 
ance on the markets last Fall. Few gardeners seem to 
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appeared recently and I believe their superior quality 
and smaller size will doom the Hubbard varieties. 





know that Des Moines can be picked when half 
grown and cooked as a Summer squash. 





Green Delicious has long been noted for its high 
quality and for its low yield. It has been crossed with 


pissy 





Two new varieties of Fall squash are also being 
listed by seedsmen. Many claim they are superior in 


a number of others. Golden Delicious is one form 
that has proved its worth and production is fast 





quality and keeping value to Des Moines and I believe 
they will be quickly adopted by both growers and 


increasing. Quality is a comparatively new variety 
that promises to be popular. The skin is similar to 





consumers. Butternut is shaped like a dumb-bell with 
one of the bulges cut off. The seed cavity is in the 


that of Green Delicious in color and texture. The 
shape is also similar but it is somewhat smaller in 


ml 





bulge and is very small. It is a light fawn color with 
indistinct green stripes, smooth and very hard. It 
grows to be eight to ten inches long. I: has a bulge 


size. It matures early and should probably be called 
a Fall squash. It keeps fairly well. Quality is well 
worth trying, particularly for the home garden or 





four to five inches in diameter and a “‘handle’’ three 
to four inches in diameter. 


roadside stand. 
Buttercup is a new variety that is ‘“‘going places.’’ 





Delicata is not truly a new variety. It has long 
been known as the “‘sweet potato” squash. An im- 





It is a small squash, weighing four to five pounds. It 
| has a dark green skin and a turban-like shape with a 





proved strain, however, has been developed by the 
New York experiment station at Geneva and prom- 


| | small ‘““Turk’s-cap’’ on the blossom end. The flesh is 
dry, sweet and smooth. This variety will be grown 





ises to be popular in a short time. It is cream colored 
with green stripes running lengthwise. It is shaped 
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wherever high quality is desired. 
Winter squashes are true squashes and will not 


| 


a 








like a fat cucumber, about four by eight inches 
and has a hard shell with ridges running 
lengthwise. 

These three Fall squashes have orange flesh 
of excellent quality. The two new varieties 
are inclined to be less stringy than Des Moines. 





cross with pumpkins or gourds. 


Asparagus roots will travel 20 feet 
to find water. This fact was proven 
by experiments at the Nebraska ex- 
periment station. This illustration 
shows graphically that some of the 
roots outstripped the others in their 
search for moisture. 


UGAR or New England Pie pumpkin is an 
old variety extensively grown to provide 
those famous “‘punkin pies.’’ This variety 
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produces a small fruit, seldom over eight pounds, and should 
not be confused with the light yellow Connecticut Field 
pumpkin which is grown for Hallowe'en and Thanksgiving 
decorations and for feeding live stock. The Sugar pumpkin is 
a reddish orange color, rather dull and speckled with brownish 
dots. Winter Luxury is another pie ‘‘punkin’”’ and is not so 
well known in some sections as it should be. The quality is 
even better than that of the Sugar pumpkin and the fruits a 
little larger. The skin color is orange but is uniformly covered 
with a gray cork-like netting. 


A perinns is a warm weather plant. Little is gained by 
planting the seed early. For early fruit it is necessary to 
start the seed in a hotbed or use individual plant forcers. The 
space to allow the plants depends a great deal upon the food 
and moisture in the soil. Plant bush squash three to five feet 
apart, Fall squash such as Des Moines six to nine feet and true 
squash 10 to 14 feet. 

As soon as the plants are up the yellow and black striped 
cucumber beetles will be on the job, followed by the squash 
or ‘‘stink’’ bug and the squash vine borer. Keep the plants 
protected with a light coating of rotenone dust until July 15. 
This usually requires at least two applications a week. If the 
insects and diseases have not thinned out the plants, do not 
leave more than three plants to mature in each hill. 

—Paul W. Dempsey. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 


Important Coming Events 


Until April 21. Georgia. Fourth Annual Pilgrimage of Homes and 
Gardens, sponsored by the Garden Club of Georgia. 

Until April 25. North Carolina. Third Annual Garden Pilgrimage, 
sponsored by the Garden Club of North Carolina. 

April 6-7. Macon, Ga. Annual Garden Pilgrimage. 

April 10-11. Augusta, Ga. Annual Convention of the Garden Club of 
Georgia. 

April 11-12. Daytona Beach, Fla. Annual Convention of the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs. 

April 12-13. Alexandria, Va. Ninth Annual Narcissus Show of the 
Garden Club of Virginia in the Armory. 

April 16-17. Baltimore, Md. Seventeenth Annual Daffodil Show of 
the Maryland Daffodil Society at the Baltimore Museum of Art. 

April 16-19. Atlanta, Ga. Garden Tour and Dogwood Festival. 

April 17-18. Meridian, Miss. Annual Meeting of the Garden Clubs of 
Mississippi with headquarters at the Lamar Hotel. 

April 18. Savannah, Ga. Savannah Flower Show in the Municipal 
Auditorium. 

April 18-19. Atlanta, Ga. Tulip Show sponsored by the Tulip Study 
Club at Rich’s, Inc. 

April 19-21. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Garden Pilgrimage. 

April 22-27. State of Virginia. Garden Week of the Garden Club of 
Virginia. 

April 23-26. Charleston, §. C. Seventh Annual Charleston Azalea 
Festival. 

April 25-26. New York, N. Y. Annual Narcissus Show of the West- 
bury Horticultural Society under the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 

April 25-27. Pasadena, Cal. Spring Meeting of the American Rose 
Society. Headquarters at the Huntington Hotel. 

April 26. Thomasville,Ga. Annual Rose Festival. 

April 26-May 6. State of Maryland. Annual Garden Pilgrimage 
throughout the state. 

April 27-28. Felton, Cal. Sixth Annual San Lorenzo Valley Wild 
Flower Show sponsored by the San Lorenzo Valley Floral Club in 
the Community Hall. 
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SUPREME — MAGNIFICENT 
DELPHINIUMS 


These beautiful new Pacific Hybrids with graceful spikes of immense 


flowers in strong blue shades are the world’s finest Delphiniums. 
50c each; $1.30 per 3; $4.00 per 10 


SELECTED GIANT WHITE PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
All doubles of purest white 
$1.00 each; $2.50 per 3; Selected specimens $2.00 to $10.00 each 
(Our beautiful catalogue on request) 
CORLISS BROS, Inc., NURSERIES 
Reynard Street, Gloucester, Mass. 


(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 





Essex Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
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FORMULA OB ese Time Saving. Sure 
l Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 





Dip your cuttings in Formula “66”, shake off excess 
powder and plant them firmly m the propagation bed or 
flat. 


2-0z. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for the following: 
50 packets of seeds, 2 Ibs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. 


FORMULA “67” “‘Hydro-Posit 


This formula has been checked and double checked on 
tender seedlings, lawns, perennials, flowering shrubs, ever- 
greens, and trees; follow carefully the directions given you 
with every packet. This formula is different. It is odorless 
and harmless. Will make for healthier plants which in 
turn is building up resistance to disease. 


Avoid all set-backs to your plants, trees and shrubs 
when transplanting by using this formula. 


Sold im Sealed Packets, $1.25 each 12 Packets for $13.50 


Formula “66” is manufactured by The Telluric Research Corp., 
Syosset, L. I. 


Formula “67” product of H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Our Circular, “Formulas for your growing problems” post free 
on application to 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Distributors of Formula “66” and “67” 
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‘“Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5>-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Rough Sickle Cutting... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


Lawn Mowing. 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
. Odd Jobs of Hauling... 


Removing Snow ... 


Power Spraying. . 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor . eer Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 


change Power Attachments ac- 700: 
fi 


cording to the job. With the 


has been making country homes truly “Homes 


in the Country.” 





“Tire:Pasten] | GRAVELY MFG. CO. soxase. oureanw va 
~ | YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 





RAVELy 


TRACTOR - MOWER 








ORDER NOW 
te ~ Delivery Until July 15 
These charming Gladiolus, Primulinus for decora- 


tive vases and basket arrangements are most useful 
in addition to standard and exhibition varieties 





ar 


A BROWN EYES COO aes of re 
ORANGE BUTTE 


RFLY 
50 each 5 varieties (250 bulbs) $23.50 100 cach 8 va 5 varieties (600 bult (500 bulbs) $45.00 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 


22-24 West 27th Street New York 














MASTERS 


“HANDI-CART” 





The natural successor to the wheelbar- 
row. Can’t tip over or be upset. Handles 
easier for heaviest loads of sand, earth, 
sod, rocks, gravel, etc. Equally good for 
grass cuttings, odd moving jobs, etc. 
Bturdy, streamlined steel construction: 
tnch tread rubber tired steel wheels. 
Order direct from this ad, or write for 
details and illustrated folder. 


MASTBRBS PLANTER CO. 
4083 W. Lake St., Dept. 21, Ohicago, I. 








NEW PLANTS 
for Your Rock Garden 


Aethionema Warley Rose — Like 
a miniature Daphne, with deep 
rose colored flowers in early 
summer. 4 to 6 inches high. 


Campanula rotundifolia Purple 
Gem — Large richly colored 
bells all summer and fall. 

Delphinium Cinereum — A rare 
novelty, producing spurless 
flowers of brilliant blue on 12 
to 18-inch stems. 

Dianthus Rose Unique — Large 
deep pink flowers on long stems, 
in bloom from June until frost. 

12 Field-grown Plants 
3 each of above for $6.00 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 
148 W. 234d St. New York, N. Y. 











Just say 
YES ona 
post card 
mez) and get 
oe JyourFREE 
BRECKS S¢""9'9% 
SEED CATALOG 


132 pages of the best gardening in- 
formation . . with illustrations in 
Natare’s glorious colors . . highest 
quality, pre-tested flower seeds and 
dated vegetable seeds; aleo bulbs and 
sundries at low prices. This year, buy 
in New Bngland from BRECK’S— 
Seedamen Since 1818". 


Plan your garden with this valuable 
f-ee book. Send that postal TODAY! 


BRECK’S, $2 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


- 















That All American Favorite 


CAMPANULA 
BLUE GARDENIA 


Tops the list of recent outstand- 
ing perennial introductions. 


Beautiful blue flowers from mid- 
dle of June to middle of July. 
Excellent for cutting. 


EASY TO GROW 


Strong field grown plants that will 
bloom this year. 
65c ea., 2 for $1.10, 4 for $1.95 


Our beautiful catalogue on requeat) 


CORLISS BROS, Inc., NURSERIES 
Reynard Street Essex Road 
Gloucester, Mass. Ipswich, Mass. 


(OpeEN SUNDAYS AND Hotmays) 
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Pyrethrums Deserving Attention 


BBs pyrethrum is a very old plant. Although it was found 
in our grandmothers’ gardens, it is grown much more ex- 
tensively in Europe than here. The name comes from a Greek 
word meaning ‘much fire,’’ referring to the acrid roots, and 
belongs to the composite family. The plant produces long 
flower stems arising from crowns of attractive fern-like foliage 
and grows about one and one-half feet high. Strictly speaking, 
the pyrethrum is Chrysanthemum coccineum. In recent years, 
Mr. Cumming of the Bristol Nurseries has been crossing 
chrysanthemums and pyrethrums and has given us some of 
the lovely iridescent shades of the chrysanthemum in the 
pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrums need a rich well-drained sandy loam. They are 
gross feeders. Therefore, the ground should be deeply spaded 
and enriched with well-rotted manure. Very early in the 
Spring, I give them a feeding of well-balanced fertilizers. Since 
they are surface-rooting plants, they need a mulch during the 
Summer months to keep the soil moist and cool. Also, I do 
not cultivate mine too closely as the fibrous roots are easily 
disturbed. At blooming time, I water the plants liberally but 
they will not tolerate wet feet. Soggy soil is one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the loss of plants during a rainy Spring or 
Fall. Too much rain and poor drainage brings crown rot. 

Propagation is best performed by division in early Spring 
or Fall. I prefer the Spring, if possible. Plants can also be raised 
from seed. If sown in the Spring the plants will bloom the 
following year. The seed, however, must come from the very 
best varieties and, even then, one may not get many doubles. 

So far, my plants have varied from single, through crested, 
to nearly double forms. Pyrethrums raised from seed show 
their true degree of doubleness the second blooming year. Their 
color range extends from pure white through shades of scarlet 
to purple. So far, there are no clear yellows but there are buffs 
and sulphur yellows. 

Care should be taken to protect the plants in early Spring 
from rabbits which are especially fond of them. I use wire or a 
few teaspoonfuls of lime sulphur around each plant every two 
or three days. 

Some of the double, named varieties on the market today 
are: Pink Bouquet, Dainty, Cameo Pink, Rose Glory, Victory 
and Buckeye. Each year the nurserymen add more. These 
double pyrethrums should, I feel, be displayed more exten- 
sively at our flower shows and used more often in plantings 


to help perfect the Spring picture. ae ey 


Western Springs, III. 


Cleaning Up Delphinium Blacks 


AST Summer we had a block of several hundred delphinium 
plants in four-inch pots that became badly infested with 
blacks during the busy selling season. It was our intention to 
destroy the lot when we had the time, and to prevent further 
sale and eliminate the outward signs of the disease, we had a 
man burn off the tops with a flame gun. The new top growth 
which appeared in about a week was perfectly healthy, and 
remained so all Summer. 

This is a method that the careful gardener might find con- 
venient to use if he had only one plant infected and did not 
care to mix up spray for just one clump. An ordinary 
plumbers’ blowtorch would suffice, and apparently the length 
of time required to burn off the green foliage and stalks is just 
right to destroy any micro-organisms in the soil, without 
damage to the crowns themselves. 

Discretion must be used, of course, and the gardener may 
prefer to cut off the top growth and burn it elsewhere, but 
this procedure does nothing to sterilize the soil, and a re- 
currence of the trouble may be expected. 

—James H. Bissland. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
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Color Comes to the Garden Early 


this year with 





Colorful — Cheerful 
Easy to Write On — Easy to Read 
Strong Clear Colors: Gleaming Yellow — 
Bright Orange—A Very Light Red 
Selected White Pine—Size %”x 6” 
TWO big packages of 100 each 
for only $1.00 
GEORGE P. AMES 


Box 551 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Nurserymen, professional gardeners re- 

sensational results with this amaz- 
ing, ready-mixed stock solution of Vita- 
min B factors. Stimulates root growth, 
helps plants produce larger, more beauti- 
ful flowers. No fussing with delicate 
mixtures, no need for refrigeration. 
Comes in the handy “‘eye-dropper’’ 
bottle. Generous supply $1.00. Ac 
your dealer's or write direct. 














LOOK FOR THE "RED SPOT’ LABEL 


GALEN COMPANY, INC., 2148 FOURTH ST., BERKELEY, CAL. 


Vita-Flor used in the beautiful S. F. Exposition gardens. 








$2.00—FERTILPEAT—100 lbs. 


An air dried mixture of peat moss and raw 
steer manure. Grows anything. 


ROTTED STEER MANURE 


ES 6 5 wig pied a-sie'y 6 9-0 7.00 

OEE, hccdwewecevncss.s 6.00 ton 
0 ee 5.00 ton 
100 Ib. bags, Pulv. Cow Manure ... . $2.75 
100 Ib. bag Pulv. Sheep Manure .... 2.75 


100 lb. Bone Meal 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


LINE LEXINGTON, PA. PHONE: LEXINGTON 210 





DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


’ Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and 
other unwelcome places a ce Mc 


out. Ends all em 

Harmless to children, plants, animals. 
Proven Successful. Ready to use pow- 
der in handy shaker can. 


Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MAS> 











THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are spon- 
sored and recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 
Begonias and How to Grow 
Them 
The Gardener's Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them 
and How to Use Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. S.) 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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2 [WIST-EMS' Greenhouse Plant From the Philippines BETTER LAWNS QUICKER 


PAT PENDING "RADE MARE PEG 


& Just a twist of the | HE Philippines abound in interesting plant material, Suan Gouin Genk Tree 


wrist with the handy much of which has not as yet found its way into cultiva- ata 
NEW tion. Dr. David Fairchild, who has explored for plants in all 

PLANT-TIE parts of the world, has stated that he is amazed at the many Ro OT0 Ny e 
Reg. U. S. Pat. m 


FE IOP hae ogee Same interesting plants which he found there. 


dark ith wire reinforcing that : : 
me ee hy coh nphreees type ome One of the plants which has been grown in greenhouses | The Plant Mesmens Powder 
needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends | 


between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, ROOTONE treated seed: 
estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a | Germinates faster 


pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
Roots deeper. 


vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 

inch | ) 25c. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25c. At your hs eh: 

Garden “te : : tk Utilizes fertilizer better. 
Increases drought resistance. 





Garden Supply store or write: Germain’s, Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 


COW MANURE 
WIZARD 


STERILIZED — WEEDLESS 


Wizard makes an amazing improvement 
in all plants. Supply humus and all 
plant food elements. Safe, economical, 
easy to use. Lasting soil builders. 
Unequaled for lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables. Avoid temporary stimulants. 
Ask your dealer for Wizard or write 
The Pulverized Manure Co. 
62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


SHEEP MANURE 


NEW 


Everblooming Honeysuckle 


GOLDFLAME 


Large flame-colored trumpets 
lined with gold appear in im- 
mense clusters from May until 
Frost. The attractive dark blue- 
green foliage makes a perfect 
background for the brilliance of 
the flowers. 

















UNTREATED 
ATED 


Authentic tests in the past year show 
that ROOTONE treated seed produoes 
2 to 3 times heavier turf than untreated 
seed. Many dealers now sell ROOTON 
IZED grass seed. Or, it is easy to mix 
the powder with the seed yourself. The 
2 oz. jar costs $1.00 and will treat 
20 Ibs. of grass seed 





Ask your dealer or write to us. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT 


| COMPANY 
Horticultural Division H-7, Ambler, Pa. 

























PROTECT 
YOUR 
ROSES 


FROM MANY INSECTS 
AND DISEASES 


de el 


Postpaid in New England, as 
follows: 


— 


id 2-year Plants, 90c Each; $8 for 10 


Write for our Complete 1940 Catalogue 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 














Opening bud of Medinilla magnifica. TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 





R LAWNS and conservatories but which deserves more attention is 
E Soll Medinilla magnifica. The family Melastomacee, to which this 


JS/g> BETT 












NE IMPROVE GROWTH plant belongs, contains a number of other valuable green- ineect pests. Economical, easy 
WN She fv AID PLA house plants. to apply—just mix with water 
with Mechling’s All medinillas are handsome plants. They are propagated | and spray. Buy at garden 
VEGET-AID from cuttings of half-ripened wood taken in the Spring. They | supply stores, or write for 
COMPLETE PLANT FOOD may be potted immediately in a mixture of finely sifted peat | free helpful bulletin. 











An economical, clean 
fertilizer which through = 
a granular organic car- 







































a tier of tobacco , im- : : 
| proves soil. -  oseesede mel ROSES IN THE FOLLOWING CLASSES: Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Alpena “terse Hates ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila, Pa. 
nene'en Sewen, Momen, dedbe: asom. HYBRID TEA AND TEA—the old almost forgotten kinds but also | | 
Hy ang +4 ° use. There is no waste the latest introductions. 
EGET- . Conveniently packaged. HYB PERPETUALS— r 100 varieties. 
i ee rad i - ee queen Sieuinih-deanence on their Hybrids Albamont Tuberous Rooted 
and information on : 
other Mechling Products or write Dept. 49 TREE OR STANDARD ROSES—about 18 varieties. io) E G O N I A S 
MECHLING BROS: CHEMICALS OLD-FASHIONED ROSES—Provence, Cabbage, Gallica and others. 
OVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY Ask for special booklet. are not s ssed in ualit 
18 South 12th Street, Philadelphia SPECIES—over 150 varieties. | paar 28 i Tuhers 1 V, nd 
prac anne re ote POLYANTHAS (Floribunda)—smal! and large flowering varieties, | Benge ge. 
both new and old. 142” diameter. Best blooming 
a ILL RED SPIDERS SPINOSISSIMA—8 varieties, also Austrian and Sweetbriers. size only $2.00 per dozen, 50 
k! ND MONY OTHER INS seve CLIMBING ROSES—about 75 varieties. for $7.50, 100 for $13.50. These 
Used ev i Ww ill find thing of interest in our 1940 catalogue. Send 
| ied Spite Siioarhoneeaae fer aenap. Os hae os seutdente Bast of the Wlesiostegt: 50 cents elsewhere. are as good as money can 
| o® Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, buy. Send for Sales List. 
meme BOBBINK & ATKINS 
7 LIF ORMIA \ SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION Nurserymen since 1898 ALBAMONT GARDENS 
N PATERSON AVENUE EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. ‘ . 
Nursery "Zeolme 4 an 560 9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass 
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Hagerstrom SEEDER 


Takes drudgery out of seeding. 
Plants any kind or size vegeta- 
ble or flower seed. Does awa 
with sore back and knees, soil- 
smeared hands and nails. 
Convenient seed holder. Ad- 
justable plate near bottom 
acts as depth gauge. Easy to 
use: stick tool into ground, 
i seed at top and, as tool 
ulled out, the bottom 
o ng releases the seed 
into ground. 44” long. 
Weight, 2 pounds. This de- 
vice can also be used for 
watering plants at roots. 


$ 9 .00 
Postpaid 


FREE CAT- 
ALOG — 
Distinctive i 
home and garden nov- 
elties, martin houses, 
bird baths, etc. 


NEW BIRD HOUSES with Adjustable Entrances 


Attrect various size birds. Selected pine, 
| rustic finish. Asphalt roof. 
Front removable for eas easy 
cleaning. Size 11x5x 6”. 

$2.00 postpaid. Twin 
Houses, with non-swing- 
ing strap to hang back-to- 
back from tree limb $3.75. 
HAGERSTROM STUDIO 


1246 Chicago Avenue 
Evanston Illinois 

























NEW VIOLAS 


These gems which are equally charming in 
a border, a rookery, or along a peth are 
always in demand by connoisseurs of fine 
plants. 
6 CATHERINE SHARP ( Perpetual 
flowering, blue fis. with brilliant 
yellow eye. Reliably hardy) ......$2.00 
6 CHANTRYLAND (Apricot, very ‘free 
ID 2 ce oid Sd pea eee 1.00 
6 ARKWRIGHT RUBY (Mahogany- 


EIS oR Re Ae YAEL Rel ORS 1.00 
6 JERSEY GEM (Rich violet-blue, 
slightly perfumed) ............. 1.00 


6 ROSINA (Fragrant pink Violet) .. 1.00 
6 WHITE BUTTERFLY VIOLET 
(V. papilionacea alba) .......... 1.50 
COLLECTION: 6 of each variety $6. = 
Oatalogue of choice perennials, herbs, 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY. DEPT. H. IPSWICH, MASS. 





SELECT DAHLIAS 


Adirondack Suneet $.75 Margrace 
Dixie Ravenscroft .30 Maryland Orange > 


Eagle Rock Fantasy .35 Muss Glory 1.00 
Freda George 1.25 MonmouthChampion. 25 
Greater Glory 1.50 Mrs. George Boutillier 
H. R. S. 35 a 
Hunt's Velvet Wonder Myra Howard 25 
40 Satan 30 
Janet Southwick 35 Spotlight y + 
Jimmie Fox x 1.00 Thos. Edison By 
Josephine G .25 White Wonder 35 


SPECIAL! Any $5 order of 
above sent postpaid for $3. 
Specify time desired. Free cat- 
alog, listing over 150 varie- 
ties, all at reasonable prices, 
including the best of the 
1938 and 1939 introduc- 
tions. Also Gladiolus. Stock 
Guaranteed clean, strong. 











90ap Spray 


NON. POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Mu Tit itiimsligda: 


The American Color & Chemical Go, 


Purchase Street Boston Tass 
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and sand with a little powdered charcoal added. They should 
then be placed in a propagating frame under moist conditions 
and the air should not be allowed to become stagnant. In 
these early stages, they should be given bottom heat and a 
night temperature of about 70 degrees. Under these conditions 
it takes about four weeks for the cuttings to root. Gradually 
they may be given more air and finally exposed and trans- 
ferred to regular growing conditions. 

When established, the tops should be pinched out to in- 
crease bottom breaks. Later the plants should be shifted to 
larger pots containing two parts leaf mold or peat, one part 
fibrous loam, one-third part sharp sand and a little charcoal. 
A night temperature of not less than 68 degrees should be 
maintained during the growing season. Flowers usually ap- 
pear in May but the blooming period can be retarded by 
keeping the plants cool. 

In the Fall the temperature should be gradually lowered 
to about 60 degrees and water should be withheld gradually, 
but the plants should never be allowed to become completely 
dry. This hardening off process has a tendency to ripen the 
wood for flowering. 

The plants may be kept in shape by pruning them after 
they have bloomed. They may be maintained in pots of the 
same size for years by repotting occasionally and feeding lib- 
erally with manure water during the growing season. The 
plants should be syringed frequently to keep down red spider 
and mealy bug. 

Another interesting thing about this plant is that it will 
flower freely when only two or three feet high, producing 
conical red five-petalled flowers which are borne in pendulous, 
pyramidal panicles sometimes a foot long. The flowers are 
hard to describe but the numerous long purple anthers with 
their yellow filaments are most unusual. 

The flower in the illustration on the preceding page is in 
bud and is just beginning to develop. The large bracts shield- 
ing the flowers will fall off and allow the flowers to separate. 

—Arno H. Nehrling. 
Boston, Mass. 


Erythrinas for the House or South 


HOSE who like the unusual in house or conservatory 

plants will find it in Erythrina crista-galli. This is a semi- 
herbaceous plant native to Brazil and produces flowers of 
brilliant crimson in loose racemes. It sometimes produces a 
short trunk but ordinarily the flowering branches die back 
after blooming, while vigorous young shoots often arise from 
the base each year. Those, of course, who live in the warmer 
sections are even more fortunate, for the roots are hardy out- 
of-doors about as far north as Washington, D. C., if given 
some protection. 

While it is sometimes described as being difficult to grow 

















PEONIES— 
for Spring planting 


Perhaps you have never tried transplanting Peonies in the Spring. 
The plants must be handled a little more carefully as they are full of 
sap, but, if planted rightly, you will have good results this year. 

We dig our Peonies fresh from the field and must know in the 
next two or three weeks what you want so that we can dig them be- 
fore growth starts too much. 

Tree Peonies are also successfully planted in the Spring and make 
use of the early growing season. We offer these in named varieties 
of double yellow, white, rosy purple, and salmon pink. 

Our Spring list of these and other perennials as well as fine ever- 
greens and shade trees will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Established in 1832 
WEST NEWBURY Phone, Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 
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MANDEVILLE’ 











; now on display. Priced Sc, 10¢ and up 
-Triple-Tested for Germination, Quality of Flowers, Complete- 
ness of Mixtures. Copyrighted packet has map telling when 
to plant, and pictures to help tell seedlings from weeds 
Send for FREE Brochure on “Planning A Flower Garden” 
MANDEVILLE & KING CO. 


$@BSA University Avenve, Rochester, N.Y. Flower Seed Specialists for 64 year 


MAN DEVILLED 


e «bp FLOWER 
TRIPLE CS eT SEEDS 








At a tt s Everywhere 





Brownell Roses 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 
*Break of Day *Lily Pons 
orange-apricot yellow 

*Pink Princess, pink 


CLIMBING ROSES 

Apricot Glow Elegance 
*Copper Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glow Golden Orange 


CREEPING or TRAILING 
ROSES 


Coral Creeper Frederick S. Peck 
*Creeping Everbloom 
Little Compton Creeper 
Varieties marked with * $1.50 each, 
$15.00 a dozen. 
Others $1.00 each, $10.00 a dosen. 


We also carry large list of other 
Hybrid Teas and Olimbers. 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, B. I. 














Twist-Ems save the tedious 
work of tying plants with 
twine or raffia and cutting 
each piece with a knife or 
shears. Simply put around 
the stem and support, twist, 
and the plant is securely 
fastened. The wire running through the 
center of the tape makes them unbreakable 
and they cannot become unfastened while 
the tape protects the stem against injury. 
Their deep green color blends with the 
foliage and_makes them altogether incon- 
spicuous. Twist-' are the most con- 
venient and easiest way to support all kinds 
of plants in a quick and unobtrusive manner. 


4-inch size 
250 for 25c 1000 for 85c 


8-inch size 
125 for 25c 1000 for $1.65 


Prepaid if you mention this ad. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


282 DREER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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Rare and Unusual 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Illustrated and grouped under 
the following headings 

1. A Winter Garden 
2. Springtime—Maytime 
3. For Summer Bloom 
4. Small Flowering Trees 
5. Clematis—in color 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


A.M. LEONARD & SON 
605 WOOD STREET PIQUA, OHIO 
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Birds love these 
Feeding Stations that 
swing from window, 
porch, or tree. Easily 
attached. Light con- 
struction. Painted 
jade green. Size 22x 
22 inches. Attractive 
seme Patented 


Edward Gay Butler 
Boyce 


SEEDS FROM SWITZERLAND 


Rare flowers of the Alps, together with 
unusual kinds from mountain and plain 
the world around, all coming to us by 
way of Switzerland. Ask for the inter- 
esting catalog. 
CORREVON-AMERICAN 


DEPT. B BRIDGEBORO. NEW JERSEY 


1500 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 


Catalog Free on Request 
Pats C.F. WASSENBERG 
, =) Van Wert Ohio 


CHOICE GLADIOLUS 


FREE illustrated catalogue carefully de- 
scribes 90 choice varieties. 16 pages full of 
interesting information for the Glad Fan. 
Notes on new introductions. Cultural sug- 
gestions. Notes on the growing habits, etc., 
of each variety. Send today. 


CROSSROAD GARDENS 


WINDHAM HILL SO. WINDHAM, MAINE 


HANG BIRD HOUSES NOW 
































Bluebird Wren Robin 
3 for $3.50 or $1.25 each and parcel post charges ; 
weight 10 Ibs. Special rates quoted to Agents. 
Crescent Co., Birdville, Toms River P.O.,N.J. 





GARDENIA - SCENTED SNOWBALL 
VIBURNUM BURKWOODI 
The most striking improvement in 
flowering shrubs in many years. 
NEW @ FRAGRANT @ SEMI-EVERGREEN @ HARDY 
Write for ilustrated folder and prices 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 
























rian’ A Rust Resisting Metal Edging 
; Strip Made of Conger Bearnng 

Stee) for the Separation of Lawn 

from Road, Walk from Garden 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 


Rt THE PORCUPINE co. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 











EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
ae < 25 cents. 

HERB TALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


at 
Greatly Reduced Prices 

GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 

Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 


Box 352 
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and bring into bloom, there is really nothing difficult about it. 
The seed may be started in the house—no greenhouse is neces- 
sary—and the young plants may be plunged out-of-doors for 
the Summer. In the Fall the plants may be placed in an un- 
heated sun room or the thick fleshy roots may be stored in a 
vegetable cellar in much the same fashion as are dahlia tubers. 
It is usually best to start the roots into growth again indoors, 
however, before setting them out in the Spring. Give this plant 
a fairly rich soil and plenty of water. Propagation may also be 
accomplished by dividing the roots and by taking cuttings, 
although the plant can be brought into bloom the second 
year from seed. 


Wood Ashes a Valuable Fertilizer 


OME very helpful information has been received recently 
from the Rhode Island State College concerning the value 
of wood ashes in the garden. Such information is particularly 
useful at this time, because there are many who have a large 
supply of wood ashes on hand now from the trees which fell 
during the hurricane. In general, it has been found that un- 
leached wood ashes contain practically no nitrogen, up to five 
and one-half per cent potash, up to three per cent phosphoric 
acid and up to 32 per cent calcium compounds, which make 
wood ashes a very valuable although not complete fertilizer. 
It has been found that both sandy and muck soils are 
generally deficient in potash and nearly all plants respond to 
applications of wood ashes. Wood ashes tend to lessen acidity, 
improve the mechanical condition of the soil, build up re- 
sistance to certain diseases by producing strong healthy 
growth, aid in the formation of chlorophyll and the produc- 
tion of food within the plant, and help to balance the 
excessive stimulation of nitrogen. They have been found 
particularly useful in the growing of roses, carnations and 
chrysanthemums, as well as vegetables and many other plants. 
The following are some suggestions on the use of wood 
ashes made by the Rhode Island State College: 


On lawns broadcast evenly 100 pounds per 1,000 square feet. Use spar- 
ingly unless you desire clover, as potash stimulates clover. 

For shrubs, vines or rose bushes use two to three pounds per plant. 

For small fruits like currants, red raspberries or strawberries use from eight 
to ten pounds per 100 square feet. 

For flower beds broadcast eight to ten pounds per 100 square feet. 

For vegetables and garden crops use 100 to 200 pounds per 1,000 square 
feet or two to three tons per acre. They are very good for celery and onions, 
but not for potatoes, as they are likely to cause potato scab. 

For fruit trees use from 50 to 100 pounds per tree; grapevines need about 
five to ten pounds per vine. ; : 

However, there are two things that must be borne in mind 


about wood ashes. Do not pile up the ashes in an exposed place. 
Leaching will take place and much of their value will be lost. 
Either store them under cover or broadcast them immediately 
over the area to be fertilized. Also, keep wood ashes away 
from all ericaceous plants such as mountain laurel, azaleas 
and rhododendrons, and other plants that need an acid soil. 
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PORTABLE GREENHOUSE 


For Only $149 





This popular English Glass Garden now being 
made in the United States. It’s portable and 
practical. Made of durable red cedar and double- 
strength glass. Lasts for years. Size: 6 feet, 6 
inches high, 13 ft. wide and length to suit. Can 
be taken down in a few hours and moved to 
another location or stored. Additional sections 
easily added. Doubles your gardening season 
and your gardening pleasures. Can be heated if 
desired. Guaranteed for one year against damage 
by wind or hail storms. 


The Glass House of a Hundred Uses 


Priced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, 
IMinois. Cash or convenient terms. 


Write for “Orlyt Portable Glass Garden 
Catalog”’, giving prices and full particulars. 
LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Dept. C-0 Des Plaines, Ill. 






















ey. BIRD HOUSES 0.2% 


Designed by America’s 
foremost bird authority 
a model that will at- 






tract every desirable song bird. Quality 
built with exclusive features. Add charm to 
your garden. Befriend birds and they will 
rid your premises of harmful insects. One 
martin destroys 2,000 mosquitoes a day. 
Send for Free Catalog or 10c for 32-page 
book ‘Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Them”. 
JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 

613 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Hl. 








ALBAMONT 


MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS 


Wonderful, easy to grow, 
Tuberous Rooted. Fine for 
massed beds, sun or shade. 
$3.00 per dozen, 50 for $10.00, 
100 for $17.50. They are still 
quite scarce. Also Gloxinias, 
10 colors, 30c ea., $3.00 dozen. 
Send for descriptive lists. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 


§ Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 





















Professional model. one hand pruner for 
fast. clean, close work and long service. 
Both blades cut — open wide — low 
operating pressure — normal cutting done 
at point, a shear of the highest quality at 
reasonable cost. Ask your dealer 
for Porter Twin Cut. Send for catalog of 
Porter quality pruners. 


H. K. PORTER, Inc., Everett, Mass. 
NEW DAYLILIES 22.%o%° 


Dr. A. B. Stout’s Hybrids 

Daylily plants thrive through droughts, and 
Daylily blooms withstand the scorching 
sun. A liberai assortment of Daylilies will 
supply poenens and colorful bloom from 
May to September. 

Our 1940 catalog describes Daylilies, Peren- 
nials, Tree Peonies & Lilacs. Ask fora copy. 
FARR NURSERY CO.,Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 


SJ . 
Gladiolus Collection 
The 6 Finest White Gladiolus 

Maid of Orleans Solve 
Mary Elizabeth Star of Bethlehem 
Polar Ice White Orchid 
6 Each Large Bulbs for $2.00 Prepaid 
Write for 1940 Price List 
PASQUALE VASATURO 
18 Miller Street Medfield, Mass. 
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Specialists in Bhododendrons, EKalmias, 
aleas, Pieris, Ferns and Wild Flowers. 
Catalog on Request 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Dept. H 


WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


Seeds of Hepatica, Claytonia, Rue 
Anemone, Fringed Gentian, Violets, 
Blackeyed Susan, Wild Geranium, Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit, Shooting-star, and others 
as delightful, all in our catalog, sent on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN. N. J. 


16 BECONIA BULBS sJ=° 


SINGLE, DOUBLE 
y 4 EACH OF PeiLLED, PENDULA 


Grow these gigantic flowering impor- 
<<Yted Begonias indoors, in shady spots 
Sy in garden, window boxes, etc. ye 

profusely and continuously till frost. 

3 GLOXINIA BULBS oe 25¢ 
Ask for Special SPRING OFFERS 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, inc 
ROSLYN HEIGHTS, ¥. ¥ 


Southwick, Mass. 





Dept. B 
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COLORADO SAXIFLORA 


aa 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


DAHLIAS 


of merit only and prize-winning 

varieties at very low prices. 
Descriptive Oatalog Free 
THOS. L. GALVIN 

4 Bedford Street Peabody, Mass. 


RY, Tuber-Rooted 
G4, EGONIAS 
3 for 25¢ ey 


Top grade Tubers, best varieties and 
colors, for less than half last year’s 
price. 3 for 25c; 12 for $1. Post- 
paid. Beautiful Catalog and Spring 
Planting Guide Free. Write today. 


Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept.57, Babylon.N. » A 


A 1940 COLLECTION 


5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, labelled for 
$2.00 Prepaid 
MARM 


RA 
ORANGE PRINCESS 
SALBACH’S PINK 
E. I. FARRINGTON SYMPHONY 
KASSEL VE LAU 
AIRPLANE VIEW OF OUR FIELDS on 
Our New 1940 Catalog, Write D-H for copy 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 


RARE HARDY PERENNIALS 


More than 1000 kinds of them, ready 
for your choosing; sturdy, well-rooted 
plants that will hardly know they have 
been moved. Ask for interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


1, 000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
— assortment of flowering plants and 
owered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibiter our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Oertificate 
Plants. Prices and Oatalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS OO. 


COLORADO 



































6 DAYLILIES = 


Hyperion, Mikado, Ophir, Middendorffii, 
Margaret Perry, Mrs. W. H. Wyman. Oolor 
from MAY through AUGUST. 

$3.75 Value for $2.00 
IRIS Just ask for our catalogue POPPIES 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
(Moved from West Hartford to) 
The Kellogs North Granby, Oonn. 


HERBS 

Fragrant Path Collection: 1 ea. Bee-Balm, 
Bergamot Mint, Calamint, Oostmary, Lav- 
ender, Lemon-Verbena, Rosemary, 2 var. 
Scented Geraniums. Postpaid $2.25. 
Kitchen Garden Collection: 1 ea. Balm, 
Chives, Lemon Thyme, Peppermint, Pot 
Marjoram, Sage, Spearmint, Tarragon, 
Thyme. Postpaid $2.00 

100 var. New England grown Herbs. Oatalog 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. H, IPSWICH, MASS. 


PRIMULA POLYANTHA 


Hose-in-Hose 

This quaint, old-fashioned form of the Cow- 
slip or Primrose has one blossom set within 
another, the name being derived from a fan- 
cied resemblance to ancient footwear. Quite 
rare outside of old gardens. Makes mass of 
pale yellow blooms in May and is quite 
hardy. $1 for 5 plants (add postage). 








GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





BUTTERFLY BUSH 
New - Orchid Beauty 
Soft cattleya-lilae blooms 
with orange eye. Graceful $] 10 
: a 
long tapering spikes during 
summer and autumn. Postpaid 


Write for free catalog 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 283 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 
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WHERE TO FIND IT 


ABELIA EDWARD GOUOCHER 
aoe eweny of Sesvigs. 150-F, Church St., New York, N. Y. 
ALPINES, Rock Garden Plants 
Correvon- American, Dept. 8, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, 5 Farms, Oonn. 
N. A. Hallauer, R. 2, Webster, N a ae 
ay Gardens, Colorado Springs, Colo 
E. Marshall & Co., Inc., 148 W. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 
BEGONIAS, Tuberous 
Albamont Gardens, 9 Thornton St., Woburn, Mass. 
Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Me. 
ne Floral Gardens, Inc., Box 22, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
Van Bourgondien Bree. 5. Dept. 57, Babylon, 2 
BIRD HOUSES AND FE 
Crescent Company, oe River, N. J. 
Edward Gay Butler, Boyce, Va. 
Joseph H. Dodson Oo., 613 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl. 
8 


Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 22 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
BUTTERFLY BUSH 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 283 Dreer Bldg., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


CART, Handi- 
Masters Planter . 2 Dept at 21, 4023 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 
CAMPANULA BLUE G 


Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 
YSANTHE 


Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, Mass. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn. 
Kelsey- Highlands Nursery, East Boxford, Mass. 
Totty’s, Box 11, Madison, N. J. 
CLEMATIS 
James I. George & Son, Fairport, N. Y. 
CURBING, Landscape 
- The Porcupine Xo. Fairfield, Conn. 


Sunset Gardens, Box 374, R. F. D. 10, Milwaukee, Ore. 
Thos. L. Galvin, 4 Bedford St., Peabody, Mass. 
DAYLILIES 
Farr Nursery Oo., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 
_ ak -Garden- Wall, The Kelloggs, North Granby, Conn. 
Corliss Bros. Inc., Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 
ERYTHRINA ORISTA-G. 
California Nursery Co., Niles, Cal. 
FERTILIZERS 
Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., H165 John St., New York, N. Y. 
E. L. Shute & Oo., Line "Lexington, Pa. 
Mechling Bros. Chemicals, 12 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pulverized Manure Co., 62 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIl. 
FLOWER POTS, Soilless 
Chemical Gardens, Inc., 42 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
GLADIOLI 
Crossroad Gardens, South Windham, Me. 
Pasquale Vasaturo, 18 Miller St., Medfield, Mass. 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H 
GREENHOUSES, Portable 
ee & Burnham Co., Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Highmead Nursery, Dept. H, Ipswich, Mass. 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, ‘Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
HONEYSUCELE, Everblo oming 
Perry Seed o., 12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
IRISES 
CO. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio 
LABELS 
Goccge F- Ames, Box 551, Springfield, Mass. 
WN SEED 


Stumpp & Walter Co., 132 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
LACS 


Brand Peony Farms, Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn. 
LUPINES, Bussell 

Hudnut Flowers, P. O. Box 242, Jackson Hts., N. Y. 
MAGNOLIA, Waterlily 

Kelsey Nursery Service, 150-F, Church St., New York, N. Y. 

MEDINILLA MA MAGNIFIOA 


Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
NURSERY STOCK 

A. M. Leonard & Son, 605 Wood St., Piqua, Ohio 

Bay State Nurseries, Inc., North Abington, Mass. 

Oedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, N. Y. 

Kelsey Nursery Service, 50-F Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Rocky Mountain Evergreen Oo., Evergreen, Col. 

Sater 7 my Oo., Siebenthaler Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

syside Gardens, 29 Mentor Ave., ‘Mentor, Ohio 
wilt - N. Oraig, Front & Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 


OROHID 
_ Adams, Wellesley, Mass. 
ORNAMENTS, Garden 
Pompeian Studios, 30 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 
PHLOX 
Frederic J. Rea, Norwood, Mass. 











CEDAR HILL 





NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


“Leaf” Birdbath, 9” x 8” 
$1.75 each, $3.25 pair 


POMPEIAN STUDIOS 


30 EAST 22ND ST., NEW YORK 


In Over One Hundred Kinds Distinctive Garden Ornaments 
PEONIES “Water Lilv’ Birdbath. 14” wide, $5.50 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS: Acres of 
fine plants. Rare and hardy species. Mod- 
erate prices. Wholesale. Retail. Reid’s 
Nurseries, Osterville, Mass. 


WATERMELON and CANTALOUPE SEED. 

The best of the new high —, early 

ripening varieties. Ashumet Farm, Hatch- 
ass. 


MODERN HYBRID DAYLILIES: Price 
list free. Six different Hybrids $1.25 
labeled, prepaid. Geo. W. Hunter—Grower, 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 
cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 
for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Free folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
Mass. 

















GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 


UNTIL MAY Ist only, our famous giant- 
flowering pansies, strong transplanted, in 
bud and bloom—33, $1.00; 100, $2.50—ex- 
press. Get list of finer annuals. Paul Ward, 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 250 newest 
and best narcissus, daffodils, jonquils, 
moderately 7 ae Edwin 0. Powell, Rock- 
ville, Rt. 2 


FOR SALE at bargain—Greenhouse, palm 
house type, including radiation, excellent 
condition, 26 x 21. 208 Adams St., Milton, 
Tel. Blue Hills 0635. 


EXCLUSIVE ADVERTISING SPECIAL! 
A Live Oatalogue! 200 Perennials! $1.85 
Prepaid! Every Plant Guaranteed! Imme- 
diate Refund! Roy L. Orory, Florist, 18 
Judd Street, Presque Isle, Maine. 


RARE BOTANICAL BOOKS offered by 

London Bookseller. upetognes sent free. 

Apply John Tiranti, Care of Tice & Lynch, 
Pearl Street, New York. 


GLADIOLI — PERENNIALS — LILIES: 
Choice selection of the very best in well 
Gens. healthy stock at reasonable prices. 

Imwood Terrace Gardens, Bennington, Vt. 


EBUROPEAN LARCH SEED: 200 for 20c. 
Germination tested. Cultural directions in- 
cluded. Ruff Brothers, Avenue “C0,” Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Penna. 


JOIN UP with the “DAFFODIL PARADE” 
by sending for descriptive folder with 
prices and approximate blooming dates 
covering 107 outstanding varieties. By 
using this information one can have blooms 
for over 60 days. The Hodge Podge Shop, 
Gloucester, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER: Thoroughly experienced in 

care and development of a private place, 
eenhouse, cut flowers, pot plants, bulbs, 
edding stock, propagation, perennials, 

landscape. Single, 40. Reliable references. 

= K., Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 


HORTICULTURIST-SBEDSMAN: Excel- 
lent background for seedling, hybridizing, 
every detail catalogue work, file, photogra- 
phy. 14 years with one of America’s largest 
seed houses. International experience, with 
knowledge of French, German, some Span 
ish. Now employed, but seeking position in 
progressive firm with greater opportunity, 
or with private estate with greenhouses 
Excellent references. Y., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 


ESTATE GARDENER—-HANDYMAN: Ex. 
perienced and intelligent, particularly in 
handling wild gardens, difficult seedlings 
and special machinery. Willing to wash 
glassware, do dirty or heavy we or help 
in house. Excellent references. , Oare of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 


GARDENER: Single, graduate of two-year 
course Massachusetts State College, wishes 
position on private estate. Experienced in 
gardening under glass as well as outside 
Fine references. EB. S. C., Care of “‘Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass 


GARDENER-CARETAKER: Middle aged 
experienced all branches, estate manage- 
ment. G. A. B., Oare of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT: Thorough know! 
edge, training, skill. Lifetime practical ex 
perience in efficient care of gardens, gree” 

houses, estates, parks, fruit, landscaping 
development. Dependable. H. S., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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APRIL 6 


APRIL 13 


APRIL 20 


Up-to-Date" 


APRIL 27 


George Graves, 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


BROADCASTS 


at 9:15 o'clock 
Each Saturday Morning 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


April speakers and subjects: 


"Giving the Garden a Flying Start" 
E. |. Farrington, Secretary 


"More and Better Hedges” 
Dr. Donald Wyman, Arnold Arboretum 


"Vegetable Gardening Brought 


Paul Dempsey, Waltham Field Station 


“Getting Away From the Too 
Common Shrubs" 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | T 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


NARCISSUS SHOW 


of 


The Westbury Horticultural 
Society 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


to be held at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


APRIL 25th . . 2P.M. to 10 P.M. 
APRIL 26th . . 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 








HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 


1600 Arch Street 


HE PENNSYLVANIA 


Organized November 24, 1827 





Subscription to "Horticulture." 


Services of — 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 


Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 


Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


a 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


Application should be made to 


The Secretary, Room 60! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















-AGERATUM Fairy Pink 
me MARIGOLD Spotlight 














gee 


Two splendid novelties, dainty 

5” rock garden Ageratum. 

Brilliant Roll of Honor Mari- 

gold — Both 10o. 

FREE — Park’s Flower Book 

Gives pronunciation germination 
table, height of plants; one. 

of seeds, bulbs, tubers. FR 

N on request, or sent with offer 
above. Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 
Dept. B-3, Greenwood, S. C. 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE TREES. 
2 years old EXTRA STRONG. 
From the BLUEST of the BLUE 
trees—25 PREPAID for $1.00. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN EVERGREEN CO. 
EVERGREEN COLORADO 








PHLOZ 


Many attractive colors and varieties 
Please Send for New List 


FREDERIC J. REA 


Norwood Massachusetts 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 











Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Catalog 
Free 





Sensational Everblooming $400 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 

Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra- 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B, BAYSIDE, L. I.. N. Y. 
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PEAT MOSS 
Whittemore Oo., Roslindale, Mass. 
PENTSTEMON GARNET 
Wayside Gardens, 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 
PEONIES 
Brand Peony Farms, Inc., 142 E. Division St., Faribault, Minn 
CO. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
RENNIALS 


Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 
PHYSOSTEGIA ROSY SPIRE 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn. 


Germain’s, Hotkap Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
arent A. Dreer, Inc., 282 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
P POLYANTHA 


Gray & Cole, Ward Hill, Mass. 
UNERS 
H. K. Porter, Inc., Everett, Mass. 
POPPIES 


O. F. Wassenberg, Van Wert, Ohio 
REPELLENTS 

P. W. Rhoades, Dept. H, South Sudbury, Mass. 
RHODODENDRONS 

Kelsey Nursery Service, 50-F Church St., New York, N. Y. 
ROSES 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 

Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 

Wayside Gardens, 29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 

. D. Brownell, Jr., Brightside Greenhouses, East Providence, R. I. 

SEED FLATS, Sub-Irriga’ 

Breck’s, 92 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
SEEDS 

Andrew R. Kennedy, Inc., 22 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 

Breck’s, 92 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Dept. B-3, Greenwood, S. C 

Mandeville & King Co., 1034 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
SEED SOWERS 

Hagerstrom Studio, 1246 Chicago Ave., Evanston, III. 
SPRAYS & SPRAYERS 

American Color and Chemical Co., 176 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 

Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 

California Spray-Chemical Oorp., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Rose Mfg. Oo., 208 Ogen Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SQUASHES 

Breck’s, 92 Breck Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Joseph Harris Co., Inc., Coldwater, N. Y. 
SUNFLOWERS, Improved 

Corliss Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 

Jackson & Perkins Oo., Newark, N. Y. 
TRACTORS 


American Farm Machine Co., 1084 33rd Ave., 8. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gravely Mfg. Oo., Box 429, Dunbar, West Va. 
TRUEHEDGE COLUMBERRY 

Oole Nursery Co., 1262 Mentor Ave., Painesville, Ohio 
TRIOYRTIS HIRTA 

William Borsch & Son, Inc., Box 211, Maplewood, Ore. 
VIOLAS 

Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 
VITAMIN B,, Hormone Preparations, Kits 

American Chemical Paint Co., H6, Ambler, Pa. 

Galen Oo., Inc., 2148 Fourth St., Berkeley, Cal. 

H. A. Naldrett, Inc., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
WILDFLOWERS 

Gillett Fern & Flower Farm, Inc., Dept. H, Southwick, Mass. 

Isaac L. Williams, Newmarket Rd., Exeter, N. H. 

Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 

Vick’s Wildgardens, Glen Moore, Pa. 


TRICYRTIS HIRTA 


JAPANESE T LILY. Ourious white 
flowers, heavily ted maroon, on 2 ft. 
stalks, Sept. to artial shade. Three 
for $1.00, postpaid. 







WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 211 Oregon 





Your copy of the new fully 
illustrated Spring catalogue 
ee ready about March 15th. 
“Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 

= Shrubs 


me 
‘\\\\ VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
: Glen Moore, Pa. 








Alpine and Herbaceous Plants 


New Free Catalogue describes many 
new and rare varieties as well as old 
standbys. Acclimated field-grown plants 
at reasonable prices. 

N. A. HALLAUER 


WEBSTER, N. Y. 
Famous for Alpines 


R. 2 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 16 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 
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AGS 


fodedaaiien 


For as 
low as 





my ae? 


~ 


12 to 15 inch 
20c. Small Ball 


Some of our finest native shrubs are easily transplanted from the wild and 
take readily to cultivation. This stock is not to be compared for a minute 
with ordinary collected plants. It is on the contrary all carefully dug, the 
greatest pains being taken to preserve the roots. Carefully packed and 
shipped by express it is easily planted and young enough to make a quick 
start. Shipped from North Carolina, yet express runs only about 6 cents 
each anywhere east of lowa (in 100 lots). 


SMALL 


Azaleas ; 
Caler ».sscea 
Art: Séens 
VW 3sosa 
Leucothe 
Catzesbeeo 
Kalmia (Laurel) 
Latifolia . 
Rhododendrons 
Carolina 


ee eee 


Maximum 


to 15 INCH NATIVES 


25 100 
$8.00 $30.00 
10.00 35.00 

8.00 30.00 


7.50 25.00 
7.00 25.00 
8.00 30.00 


8.00 30.00 
7.00 20.00 


These shrubs are collected carefully with a small 
ball of earth, and are easily planted and grown. In 
four years they will be full, bushy specimens in 
bloom, and worth about eight times the price you 


RHODODENDRONS 


Maximum. One stem. 


pay now. 


catawbiense. One and two stems. 


carolina, Bushier. Some flowers. 
Kalmia. One and two stems. 
Azaleas. All one and two stems. 





A YEW HEDGE 


for 24 cents a foot 


Planted 1% feet apart 
Japanese Yew makes 
the finest evergreen 
hedge in the world, and 
is hardy everywhere. We 
make this great offer— 


10 to 15 in. X 
12to18in. XX .... ‘ 
15in. B. @2 B...... 130.00 


Small Trees, Shrubs, etc. 


We are headquarters for 
these; over 800 kinds listed 
and others quoted on re- 
quest. Priced from 1 cent 
each up. 





KELSEY'S YEW 
"Berrybush” 


Dwarf, bushy, _ close 
growing. Many red ber- 
ries in the Fall. 
12 in. X $5.50 for 5 
2ft.B.&B. 5.50 each 


HICK'S YEW 


Upright in habit; dense 
growth and makes a 
close hedge, also useful 


as specimens. 
per 100 


12to15in. XX $42.50 





KELSEY'S 1940 
SHORT GUIDE 


This new edition prices 
and describes 800 hardy 
trees and shrubs; 150 
photographs, several 
color pictures. All sorts 
of better, new kinds of 
fruits and ornamentals. 
A copy will be mailed 
on request. 


Many readers of “Horti- 
culture” are customers. 


Write for your copy, at 
once, while they last. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-F CHURCH STREET 


® NEW YORK CITy 


mn Three Trees 


st. | That Grow Well With 


Rhododendrons 


BIRCH 


Common “white” Birch (populi- 
folia). Plant 3 in one hole to make 
a clump. 


$10.00 for 10 
Also offer Paper Birch, slightly 
more. 


DOGWOOD 


| y White Flow- 
ering. (Cor- 
nus florida). 
Gorgeous show 
in Spring. Takes 
acid soil, same as 
Rhododendrons (So 
do other trees listed). 100 
12 to 18 inch 
2 to 3 feet 


Pink (grafted) 
a ee 2am. ..... $3.75 for 5 
2 to 3 feet .... 8.25 for 5 


FRANKLINIA 


Long-lost native. 
White, fragrant, 
from August to No-~ 
vember — while 
leaves blaze in 
Autumn colors. 
Acid soil. Hardy to 
New York. 
Each 10 

10 inch $0.85 $7.50 
3feet 4.25 40.00 


DAPHNE CNEORUM 


Dainty ever- 
greendwarf, 
sunandlime. 
Fragrant 
pink blos- 
soms cover 
plantin 
May, occa- 
sionally 
through 
Summer and again in September. 
Keeps low and spreads to about 
18 in. wide. Wonderful permanent 
border. 10 
5 in. 
9 in. 
12 in. 














